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Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual Aids in Seventh Grade Instruction, by Joseph J. 
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grams and reference tables. 131 pages, cloth. $1.50. 


Visual Instruction in the Berkeley Schools, by Committee from the Berkeley Schools, Anna V. 
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“PICTURES SPEAK A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE” 
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The Stereograph brings the World into the Classroom. Copyright K. V. Co. 





The child learns through experience 

To provide adequate experiences for the child during hi 100! life | roblem of the modern educator. 
Keystone Stereographs and Lantern Slides, fully indexed to meet s 1 needs, provide these necessary 
experiences. 

There is a Keystone Representative in your district w is a trained and experienced educator. He will 
be glad to demonstrate Keystone material. Write tod 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood and Underwood. 
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To Train Thousands of 
Growing Minds in Brooklyn 


Teachers are giving their lectures 
the vital touches of dramatic inter- 
est that carry the daily lessons 
straight to every member of the 
overcrowded classes. 


Where teaching demands large scale 
methods akin to the volume manu- 
facturing practices of modern 
industry, Daylight Projection has 
perfected Visual Education as a con- 
veyor of knowledge. 

In the schools of Brooklyn, the 
Spencer Delineascope and Trans- 
Lux Daylight Picture Screen are 
making Visual Education fit in as 
an intimate part of regular class 
room routine. 


Daylight Projection with Spencer 
equipment assures healthy ventila 
tion and broad daylight that keeps 
vigorous little minds alert with wide 
awake attention. 

Educators will be interested in the 
story of Daylight Projection—send 
the coupon today. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
442 Niagara St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me the illustrated booklet explaining Daylight Projection and its 


value in Class Rooms. 
Name.... 
Address. . 
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POWER’S PROJECTORS 


are sold throughout the United States by motion pic- 






















ture supply and equipment dealers who are author- 


ized Distributors for the products of this company. 


It is our established policy to give full protection 
to Distributors of Power’s Projectors and our repre- 
sentatives are therefore able, and always willing, to 
give full information and proper service to anyone 


using motion picture equipment made by us. 


Service is a highly important consideration in 
the purchase of motion picture projectors or other 
mechanical products and the policy briefly outlined 
here will be found as valuable by schools, colleges, 
churches, commercial institutions, etc., as it has been 
by thousands of theatres throughout the United 


States using Power’s Projectors. 


Write to us for the name of the 


Power’s Distributor in your locality 











ities ‘NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY U® 
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ESC ____simere Coun Sr New Yoon (3) 
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To the ‘‘Visual Field’’ 


ITH this issue THe EpucATIONAL SCREEN passes its second birthday. 
We take this occasion to thank all those who have made possible not 
only the birthdays but the birth. This means those who subscribed, 
those who contributed articles without remuneration, those who advertised— 
at a time when there was as yet no evidence, save our good intentions, to 
show whether they were backing a losing or a winning cause. Now they 
know it for a “winning” cause, and THe EpucaTionaL SCREEN belongs in a 
very peculiar sense to the great visual field, for it is that field that has made it. 


Reminiscence, Actuality and Speculation 
EVER was a magazine in this field attempted under such extraordinary 


conditions. Every preceding publication had the supposed advantage 


of large commercial funds behind it. Yet for some strange reason 
none of them succeeded in developing a sound and increasing “paid circula- 


tion,” which is the primary essential for success. We of THE EpucATIONAL 
SCREEN were studying the reason for this, back in 1921. 

Could it be true, in this particular field, that large resources from an 
interested firm or firms could be a disadvantage? The reasoning ran about 
as follows: No firm can logically put funds into an enterprise without some 
sort of return on its investment. \ magazine so financed must somehow 
serve the interests of the firm investing. Hence, strict impartiality toward all 
other interests in the field cannot reasonably be expected. Without impartial- 
ity a magazine cannot cover the field completely. The interested public 
wants its information complete and can feel confidence only in a magazine 
that is in a position to give it. Confidence is the basis of all subscription and 
subscription is the basis of all else. 

The conclusion was strange but unavoidable. If the non-theatrical field 


will not support a magazine financed by interested firms, let the field itself 


finance the kind of magazine it wants. In other words, if a magazine with 
> 2 


large resources will not go, make one without. We did. In the first number 
(January, 1922), we stated the case as follows: 


“To the Friends of American Education. 

“THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, INC., was organized with the sole purpose 
of publishing a magazine in the field of visual education which should 
be at once impartial and authoritative, scholarly and tolerant, critical and 
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optimistic. We have taken this step because we believe that thinking 
Americans want such a magazine and will furnish all the support neces- 
sary to insure reasonable success. (There is not a dollar of commercial 
money behind this organization, directly or indirectly.) 

“The purpose of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is single and emphatic, 
namely, to get at the truth about visual education—in all its phases and 
and serve it up in a form palatable to the thought- 





in its broadest aspects 
ful public. . . . This magazine is published to give American educators, 
and every American who believes education important, the thing they 
have needed ever since the so-called ‘visual movement’ started: Namely, 
a magazine devoted to the educational cause and to no other; a magazine 
distinctly intellectual and critical rather than commercial and propa- 
gandist; a magazine written and produced exclusively by those whose 
scholarly training and reputation qualify them to discuss educational 
matters.” 

The critica! point in the whole plan was whether this would be the kind 
of a magazine wanted by the field that was expected to finance it. Only time 
could settle this point, and time has settled it. Opinions came in from all 
quarters of the country, from every corner of the field, and in steadily increas- 
ing numbers. (We should like to reprint pages of such evidence, but our 
space seems always needed for something else.) Educators of all ranks, 
ministers of all denominations, social workers in every field, thinking parents 
and club leaders, commercial firms, large and small—even the greatest firms 
in the motion picture industry whose theatrical efforts we are often forced 
to treat most unkindly—have written us their emphatic approval of the 
magazine. There is still better evidence that our fond theory was sound. 
Note a few facts: 


In the second year size of page and the number of pages were in- 
creased, making Volume II twice as large as Volume I. 

Costs for the second year increased 200 per cent. Subscription price 
was increased 50 per cent. Advertising rates were raised in proportion 
to the increased paid circulation. 

Subscriptions during the second year were four times the total for 
the first year, giving THe EpucationaL ScREEN the largest paid circula- 
tion ever attained in the field. 

Total revenue for the second year was about eight times larger than for 
the first year. 

Contributed material exceeds many times the amount ever before 
available for a magazine in this field. If we could double our space im- 
mediately it would no more than accommodate articles already in hand 
or in preparation, and permit the introduction of new features for which 
plans and arrangements are already completed. 


The significance of all this seems to be clear. Such a magazine with such a 


policy was wanted. THe EpucaTioNat SCREEN is on the way to rendering a 
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greater service to the visual movement than was ever possible for a magazine 
before. It should become a potent influence toward the stimulation of keener 
interest, throughout the educational, social and religious fields, in the power of 
the “picture’—what it is already doing to the world and what more and better 
it can be made to do. 

You of the visual field have brought your magazine to its present point 
and it can go as much further and faster as you will. It needs only the con- 
tinuance and extension of the splendid co-operation you have given thus far. 
You will give it. For you, like ourselves, will not be satisfied with THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN as it is, so long as there is the possibility of making it 
still better. Your share in the work is easy—keep your own subscription renewed 


and get one friend or colleague to subscribe. 


‘1000 and One’’ for 1924 


T is at least as great a relief to ourselves as to our subscribers to announce 
that the new edition of “1000 and One” is in the printer’s hands at last. 
The booklet will be mailed to every subscriber some time before the 

February issue appears. 

An immense amount of labor has gone into this little volume during the 
past six months and we trust that this will be quite apparent in the finished 
work. However, we cannot expect such a work of reference in so complex 
a field to be free from errors, and we cordially invite opinions, suggestions 
and specific criticisms from every one, producer and exhibitor alike. 

It is our plan to run in every issue of the magazine, after the book ap- 
pears, a column devoted to corrections and additions to the booklet as they 
may come to our attention. The book has been planned to make such cor- 
rective references exceedingly easy. IT'urther, we urge all users of “1000 and 
One” to bear in mind that preparation for the next edition has already begun 
and any assistance given in correcting errors found in this third edition will 


be definite assurance of a still more accurate fourth edition. 


To Our Friends in the Publishing Field 


KQUESTS for permission to reprint articles or make extended quo- 

tations from the pages of THe EpucaTionaL SCREEN are coming in 

with increasing frequency. Such requests from reputable publications 
are always granted. 

Although the contents of THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN are covered by copy- 
right, we have no desire to limit our material to our own circle of readers. 
On the contrary, since our purpose is to serve the visual cause to the fullest 
extent possible rather than to build up a reputation as an exclusive source for 
such information, we welcome every such opportunity of spreading still 
further the wholesome doctrines of the visual idea. 

This, then, is to assure to all our colleagues in the publishing field per- 
mission to reprint from our pages as desired, provided always that customary 


credit is given to THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 
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Organization and Work of the Visual Instruction 
Division of the New York State Education 
Department 


A. W. ABRAMS 
Albany, N.Y. 


N response to frequent requests made 
by persons interested in the problems 
involved, the writer has undertaken a 
somewhat detailed description of the or- 
ganization and work of the bureau of which 
While the general reader 
may not be specially interested in certain 


he is director. 


details, the question of sources of significant 
pictures of excellent quality concerns every 
one who uses visual aids for entertainment, 
information or mental training. 

The work of the Division falls under five 
well-defined headings: administration, pro- 
duction, organization, distribution and in- 


struction in the visual method. 
Administration 

The staff of the Division consists of a di- 
rector, an assistant to the director, an assist- 
ant in charge of production, an assistant in 
charge of loans, three stenographers and 
seven clerks. Stenographers are assigned to 
the director and assistants from day to day 
as demands require in so far as circum- 
stances permit. Clerks are assigned as fol- 
lows: One to the general office, one to the 
negative and order section, five to the loan 
section ; but a clerk may be shifted from one 
line of work to another at any time. -Pro- 
duction and loans are in charge of well- 
defined sections, known respectively, as the 
negative and order section and the loan sec- 
tion. 
tions is accomplished by the director and the 
The various ac- 


The organization of the loan collec- 


assistant to the director. 
tivities of the Division are closely coordi- 


nated and governed by such rules of pro- 
cedure as tend to economize time and effort. 
Administrative details are largely in the 
hands of the assistant to the director. 


Production 
Negatives. Practically without exception 
the slides and prints circulated are made 
from negatives in the possession of the Di- 


vision. The policy of producing rather than 





Steel cabinets for filing 16,000 negatives. 


purchasing slides was begun many years 
go. It is very strictly followed now. The 
Both 


subject matter and quality can be controlled. 


a 
following are some of the advantages: 
Ever-increasing demands can be promptly 
supplied through the requisite number of 
duplicate copies. The source of supply can- 
not be cut off. The cost in the long run is 
much less. 

But the Division does not have a photo- 


graphic staff. A local gallery has for years 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of articles on the work of visual in- 
struction as it has been developed in New York State from State University head- 


quarters at Albany. 
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made all the slides the Division has added 
to its collection, at a schedule of prices 
agreed upon. This gallery also makes and 
mounts prints and makes certain negatives. 


Slide coloring is let out to individuals and 





W. C. Bowen, assistant in charge of pro- 


duction. Cabinets at right and left of win- 

dows contain test slides, the second cabinet 

at the left contains color samples, the steel 
cabinet is for office records; in the drawer 
that is open are placed orders, negatives and 
tests for the photographer who calls daily. 
firms. Negatives are secured from a wide 
range of other sources. 

Since the slides and prints of the Division 
can be no more satisfactory than the 
negatives from which they are produced, 
care is taken to maintain the highest stand 
ard in making or purchasing them. 

Selecting negatives might almost be called 
a process of elimination because so many 
more are rejected than accepted. The five 


standards insisted upon are truthfulness, 


authenticity, significance, quality and at- 


tractiveness. A development of a statement 
of the meaning of these standards does not 
belong to this series of articles. It may be 
noted, however, in passing that these are 
standards regularly applied to language ex- 
pression. 

As soon as a negative is procured it is 
placed in a special negative envelope, on 
which are written the title, place, date, name 
of photographer and sometimes other data. 
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The negative is entered in a preliminary 
accession book and numbered. 

Test Slides. 
the photographer, who makes four slides. 


The negative is then sent to 


One of these is used as a test, the others are 
used while a subject is being organized. The 
term “test’” was given years ago to a slide 
made to indicate what results a negative 
It has come to be a guide slide 
While the first test 
is made after a somewhat careful study of 


would yield. 
for making duplicates. 


the negative, another one is often adopted 
as a final guide. In any case the test deter- 
mines the mat opening, size of image, com- 
position, tone and depth of printing of all 
duplicates. Tests, like negatives, are filed 
vertically in the numerical sequence of the 
titles of the accession book. 

Sample Slides, or Color Guides. Of the 
212,359 slides now available for lending 32 
per cent are colored. No slide is colored 
unless on carefui analysis color is judged to 
contribute some essential advantage. Grada- 
tion of tone is as important as color. Only 


the mind untrained in the values of pictures 





Delivery table. On right of partition are a 
box with negatives and boxes of slides de- 


livered by photographer. These negatives 
and slides are checked against a delivery slip. 
The negatives are then filed. The slides are 
transferred to the other side of the partition, 
arranged according to the “order” that was 
given the photographer. They are now ready 
for inspection. The test slide is with each 
lot of duplicates. 


is pleased with color irrespective of its 
truthfulness and quality. When it has been 
judged that color is likely to add teaching 


value or real attractiveness, a color guide, 
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Slide mats. 
These are all square cornered. When there 
is no mat to suit the composition desired, 
the slide is “stripped.” 


Eight standard mats are used. 


called a sample, is made. In the case of a 
painting, bird, flower or the like, the sample 
is made before the original and carefully 
checked before it is accepted. A wrong 
coloring would render the picture untruth- 
ful. Further, the color must be technically 
well done. The colorist may be required to 
modify the sample in order to secure desired 
results. 


pared with the test to determine whether 


A sample when accepted is com- 


the advantages gained warrant the cost of 
All duplicates must 
match the sample closely. 


coloring duplicates. 
Samples are 
usually made after all the pictures of a par 
ticular study have been classified. 

The making of accepted tests and samples 
requires knowledge of the technique of slide 
making and much thought and labor. But 
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test and samples, like negatives, go far to- 
ward determining the value of the loan col- 
lection. 

Accessioning. The classification of pic- 
tures, including the making of final titles, 
study notes and bibliographies will be treated 
in a separate article. When a new subject 
has been organized the negatives used are 
permanently accessioned in a book specially 
ruled for the purpose and the following facts 
are entered on one line for each negative: 
accession number, call number, subject, when 
made, maker, purchaser, maker’s number, 
size, miscellaneous. 

The entry for the negative is now can- 
celled in the preliminary accession book, or 
accession 


rather the and 


number is entered in the preliminary book 


new permanent 





Mats 


Mounted mats, pencils and brush. 
mounted between clear glass are used in de- 
termining what part of the negative shall be 
used for subject, quality and good composi- 
tion. A china-marking pencil is used to 
mark negatives for guidance of photographer. 
Pencils of different colors are used in check- 


ing for different purposes. The brush is 
used for removing particles from negatives 
and slides. Time is saved by having these 
tools arranged as shown in the picture. 


to show that the negative has been classified 
and to permit tracing a picture back to its 
original entry. Only those negatives are 
entered in the permanent accession book that 
have been submitted to full study and are 


of permanent interest. 
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Ordering Slides. A run of slides is now 
made. The number of duplicates made in 
the first run varies from 8 to 20, according 
to the character of the picture and its 
adaptation for the 


schools and organizations. 


work being done in 
After this addi- 
tional runs are made for a particular picture 
whenever the demand grows beyond the sup- 
ply on hand. 

The process of making duplicates is com- 
paratively simple, rapid and inexpensive. 
The matter of negatives, tests and samples 
has already been settled. The 
negative are sent to the photographer with 


test and 


the order. No instructions are necessary. 
Every duplicate is compared with the test 
Slides to be 


colored are delivered unbound. They are in- 


and must match it closely. 


spected before being sent to the colorist 
Another 
inspection is made after the coloring. 

Mats for Slides. 


vision recognized the advantages of mats 


Only perfect slides are colored. 
Some years ago the Di- 
with square corners. It now uses no other. 
Painters usually make their pictures rec- 
have 


tangular. Book 


round corners. 


illustrations rarely 
Specific reasons might be 
given to account for the preference for 
square corners. In practice, round-cornered 
mats have been preferred by slide makers 
because they are cheap and easily procured 
and because they cover up certain defects 
often found at the corners of negatives. It 
is difficult to 

procure a mat 
with the opening 
centered, the 
bounding lines 
of the opening 
straight and par- 
allel to the out- 





side lines and Label cabinet, detail. 
Labels are printed and 
put up in packages of 


200 each. They are filed 


the corners per- 
fect right an- 


gles: but such  in_ classification order 
and hence readily found 
mats are worth 


when needed. 
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the cost in money and effort. 

The maximum dimensions of the mat used 
are 214 inches high and 234 inches wide. This 
opening, somewhat smaller than that of the 
commercial mat, was adopted in order to 
provide more room for the title label. 

Labeling Slides. AlN slides lent by the 
Division bear printed labels. The number 
of new slides added to the collection last 
year was 36,993. It would now be quite im- 
practicable to label by hand all the slides that 
are made. Printing the label makes it pos- 
sible to give a fuller and more specific title. 








Seana BRB RGe BEEBE REF 


SSRER EE REE ESE BERG REE Bee eee 


ALALEE LKREEREE BERERE PEETEY 


WARLRA BEAREE BART PT REEL 


¢ 


Label cabinets. Every slide and photo- 
graph sent out bears a printed label. 
\ title may consist of as many as 5 lines, for 
example: 


Bird Migration. Map Showing Winter and 
Summer Range of Bluebird, with Inset of 


Nu Male Bird. Map after one in Bulletin No. 
Z M 185 U. S. Department of Agriculture; bird, 
2 specimen in New York State Museum. 

(1919) 


Most of the slides of the Division are se- 
lected by call number and used in a combina- 
tion determined by the borrower. It is im- 
portant that the slide itself bears an adequate 
title. 

Labels are printed on gummed paper and 
put up in bundles of 200 each. They are 
filed in classification order in cabinets with 


partitioned drawers. Over 8,000 different 
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labels are now in 
use, but any one 
of them is quick- 
ly found. 

Maps, Plans 
and Special La- 
beling. Large use 
is made of maps 
and plans. These 
can occasionally 
be copied, with 


permission from 
a book, but they 
are more tre- serves as a screen. 
quently made spe- 
cially for the Di- 
vision to secure 
legibility and 
avoid confu- 
sion arising from 
figures and lettering not needed. Special 
labeling is sometimes put directly upon the 
negative, negatives are combined, insets are 
made and other means devised to make use 
of pictures more effective. 

Testing Results. 
result at any stage in the process of produc- 


Wherever possible the 
tion is tested on the screen. For this reason 
a portion of the negative and order section 
is partitioned off for a projection room, 
where quickly a slide may be projected for 
critical inspection under conditions that pre- 
vail where slides are used by borrowers. 
That these tests in some cases may be com- 
parative, the screen is large enough to allow 





This is a corner of the 
negative and order section room, which is 38x38 
feet. A portion of the wall painted a flat white 
This screen is large enough 
for two pictures side by side for comparison. To 
be accepted a slide, plain or colored, must appear 
satisfactory on the screen. 

Cabinets at right contain “stock” slides—those 
made but not yet ready for lending. 

On the table are duplicate slides of a new study. 
Such slides are kept together until the entire run 
is ready to be transferred to loan section. 


Projection equipment. 


the projection of 
two slides side by 
side. 
General Com- 
ment. It is often 
said that anyone 
who can make a 
print froma 
snapshot negative 


can make a lan- 


tern — slide. So, 
too, anyone might 
print and bind a 
book. But would 
anyone buy or use 
it? Many slides 
that are made to- 
day would not be 
used if there were 
standards for picture expression at all com- 


mensurate with those that have been estab- 


lished for language expression in_ both 
spoken and printed form. We _ might 


get thought from a page of coarse, soiled 
paper, printed from defective type, with 


imperfect alignment and no regard for 


punctuation, capitalization or paragraphing 


but we do not try. It might be done more 


successfully because the printed forms are 
only symbols that might be interpreted if 


imperfect, while with picture expression 


many facts to be conveyed are presented to 


the eye only through a more _ perfect 


technique. 


Picture Propaganda 


FLORENCE N. TREMPER 


New York City 


6“ HE amusement and educational 
value of moving pictures ought not 
to be taxed.” This quotation from 
the President’s message to Congress should 


put high hope into the hearts of all who 


vision Peace through the “Moving Miracle.” 
Cinema, as an educational medium, speaks 
What could better 


promote good will and understanding among 


a universal language. 


peoples and nations to whom language is an 


reen 
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insuperable barrier, a most prolific source of 
Words 
may be foreign, but a kind deed needs no 
The question, “Who is my 


suspicion and misunderstanding? 


interpreter. 
neighbor?” was answered by the Master in 
picture terms or parable 

In the very early days, Syrians, Egyptians, 
Mayas, and Aztecs used picture writing as 
recorded on baked clay tablets and graven 
stone. The childhood of the race is as out 


selves but yesterday, to whom Mother 
Goose (original, unique, undying, classi 

was the forerunner of the motion picture 
She spoke the “New Language” as it ha 
been happily called, a language visualize: 
specifically to make vivid pictures. In th 
motion pictures of today such men as Harold 
Griffith, 


paralleling for us more sophisticated grown 


Lloyd, Fairbanks, Chaplin are 


up children the rollicking joys of 


a ley, Diddle Diddle! 

The Cat and the liddle; 

The Cow jumped over the Moon. 

The little Dog laughed to see sucl 
sport, 

And the Dish ran away 
Spoon.” 


with the 


Even music, the fiddle, and lighting et 
fects, the moon, are not lacking to add charm 
to the realism of familiar commonplace, call 
ing forth latent laughter by the novelty of 
the unexpected. It has been said—‘*Peac: 


will reign when all the world laughs.” 


And again tragedy, the solemn myster) 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 


I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 


(And the great adventure in the dark ) 
If I should die before I wake, 
[ pray thee, Lord, my soul to take. 
Amen.” 
So early does the little player (all of stat 
dust and dream-stuff) recite his lines in th 
drama of “life, death and the vast forever.’ 
All too soon, to school must he go to be 


made into an adding machine, to be stuffed 
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with facts and figures, more or less card 
indexed, or just a conglomerate, undigested 
mass of the “Gradgrind” variety. Through 
words, words, words instead of ideas, by <¢ 
slow cumulative process or system the child 
declines into a cog or a “robot.” 


What has 
mental and motor activity of those first years 


become of the astonishing 


in which he learned a language and estab- 


lished relations with his environment? One 


inclined to believe that his energy is di- 
verted into two channels, the one to combat 
the restrictions of his elders, and the other 
his own desires from the only 


to satisfy 


ource of supply, the “Olympians,” those 


same strange guardian gods, with power to 


Is it any marvel that daily our theatres are 


1 
ld 


packed with children older grown, masses of 


umanity who seek to escape from 
truggles, dangers, fears; to live for one or 

brief hours in a world of wonder and 
( eligl 1 ! 


\laddin’ 


screen towers, 


imp is theirs to flash on the 
Now the 


Robin 


turrets and temples. 


istle, the usaders, Richard and 
Hood; now the beauty of the Taj Mahal 
the setting of tall, slender cypress trees 


that long shadows throw in a Queen’s gar- 


den, beside a fountain falling into the pool. 


Che worl sses in review. It is history 


making. One sees peoples of all 


in the 


nations, their homes, costumes, customs, 


eremonials, industries and amusements. 


As for 


one may 


Peoegtap 


on a wishing carpet, 
travel through our great forest 


primeval, the National Parks, or visit wide 


midnight sun with 


sit 


white wastes of the 

“Nanook of the North.” 
Wall of China or follow its tortuous length 
We float on the Nile past 
loiter through the 


We scale the great 


a thousand miles 
pyramid and palm, or 
charmed chateau country of France. 


ne iure 


yf adventure may take us “Down 
“Hunting Wild 


to the Sea in Ships” or 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Teaching Chinese Illiterates to Read By Means 
of Stereopticon 


Howarp S. CHANG 


Executive Secretary, Visual Education Section, 
National Committee Y. M. C. A. of 
China, Shanghai, China 


statistics could be ob- 
tained as to the number of illiterates 


in China today. 


© accurate 


It is easy to get the 
figures of the number of modern schools 
and students from the Board of Education. 
But it is impossible even to guess the num- 
ber of illiterates out of the population of 
400,000,000 since no attempt has been made 
to get the figures as to the number of stud- 
ents in the so-called “old style” schools, 
private 
schools. 


schools and especially “family” 


Modern school is almost a new 
thing, and even today you will find most 
well-to-do families would employ tuters to 
teach their boys and girls to read and write 
in their respective homes. But it is safe to 
say that the percentage of illiterates in China 
today is very high—much higher than in 
America and 
There is reason to believe that there are 
about 300,000,000 people in China today 
who need to be taught how to read and 
write. To attempt to teach such a vast 


read and 


some European countries. 


without 
scientific aid and specific “tool” is out of 
the question. 


crowd to write, some 


The Tool 


Confucius has well said: “The mechanic 
who wishes to do his work well must first 


sharpen his tool.’’ Chinese characters are 


Editor’s Note.—This interesting contribution 
comes to us with the request from the author 
that we “correct the English.” We take the 
liberty, however, of presenting this unusual ma- 
terial to our readers practically in the exact 
words of the original. To change Mr. Chang’s 
clear and direct English, merely for the sake of 
conventional expression, would be to gain noth- 
ing in forcefulness and to lose much in charm. 


not an alphabet but a system of ideography ; 
this means thousands of characters instead 
of 26 alphabetic letters. Further, many of 
these characters are modified in the course 
of time and custom, and the new forms have 
to be mastered also. So in teaching Chinese 
you will require another set of tools, and 
they must be sharp too. From experiment 
and experience we find the stereopticon is 
the best tool in teaching Chinese characters 
or words. 

The statistics in one city in China show 
that students who come to such classes are 
mostly employed in the daytime and rep- 
resent 63 different occupations, as shop 
apprentices, tailors, cooks, gatemen, black- 
smiths, farmers, ricshaw coolies, etc., etc. 
As they have not formed the habit of con- 
centration in studying and do not conform 
to the school regulations of quietness, etc., 
since they have not been a student in their 
life, it is hard to find a teacher who can 
have their attention and regulate their be- 
havior. But suddenly all the lights are out 
and all the objects which rob away their at- 
tention are in darkness, and with one bright 
throw of light on the screen, all the students 
immediately become quiet and attentive, 
most of them having seen a stereopticon first 
time in their life. For about 40 minutes the 
entire lesson for the night is thrown on the 
screen. First appeared to the delight of 
every eye a picture illustrating the lesson. 
Then the teacher by skillful questions will 
draw out from the students the meaning 
of the pictures. Then written characters are 
thrown on the screen, so much enlarged, and 


the order of “strokes” in writing such words 


Jan 


fre 
lin 
scl 
ref 
It 

the 
che 
ste 
an 
wt 
lar 
wi 
ha 
de 
stu 
en 
are 
W 


rie 


wl 
M 


een 


1S 


its 
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is explained by the teacher. Thus scenes 
from the daily lives of the students are 
linked up quickly and in this interesting 
scientific method with the Chinese characters 
representing the scenes and the meanings. 
It is astonishing how quickly and how well 
these ignorant workmen learned ten or more 
characters every night by means of the 
stereopticon. Then the lights are thrown on 
and the students take out slates and learn to 
write the characters they have just seen en- 
larged on the screen. Experience shows that 
without such a “tool” a teacher can only 
handle a class of from ten to twenty stu- 
dents, and with such a tool he can teach 100 
students with the same amount of time and 
energy, and in one school in Shanghai there 
are as many as 300 students in the class. 
With this marvelous experiment and expe 
rience there now springs up in China today 
a very tremendously influential movement 
The Popular Education 


which is called 


Movement. 
The Popular Education Movement 

' This experiment is first discovered by this 
section and the Popular Education movement 
is started and engineered by the National 
Committee Y. M. C. A. But this 
movement is being pushed ahead not only 
by the Y. M. C. A.’s but by all the educated 
class people in many large cities in China 


now 


Already in one term there were 1,010 stu- 
dents who successfully passed the gradua- 
tion examination of four months’ course, in 
Changsha, one of the largest cities in Centre 
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The aim of the movement is to make 
each city in China one hundred per cent 
In order to simplify the Chinese 
language there has been prepared what is 
“Thousand Foundation Character” 
Readers, consisting of four books written in 
Pei Hua (spoken language) style, of one 
thousand most commonly used characters. 


China. 
literate. 


called 


These four books contain twenty-four les- 
sons each, and can be taught and learnt in 
four months with one hour and half each 
day in the evenings. The whole course is 
designed to give the illiterates a knowledge 
of maximum vocabulary in minimum time. 
Such classes have now been successfully 
carried on in Changsha, Chefoo, Nanking, 
Hankow, Kashing, Peking, Shanghai and 
many other secondary cities, and Popular 
Education societies have been organized in 
those and other cities with local gentry, 
merchants, etc., 


officials, educationalists, 


giving full support. 
The Outlook 

It is the hope of those in the movement 
that in a decade China shall be a country 
with 100 per cent literacy. She has now a 
Republican form of government and as such 
her sons and daughters should be educated 
and be qualified as citizens of a democratic 
nation. While our government is not quite 
up to what it ought to be, the people of 
China are trying to make China the second 
\merica in the Far East, by pushing for- 
ward the popular education to the great mass 
of the people. Time and patience are all 


needed. 
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Official Department of 
The National Academy of Visual Instruction 





OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President: Dupvtey Grant Hays, Director of Visual Education, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

Vice-President: A. Loretta CLark, Director of Visual Education, Los An- 
geles, California. L 

Secretary: J. V. ANKENEY, Associate Professor in Charge of Visual Edu- 
cation, Columbia, Missouri. 

Treasurer: C. R. ToorHaker, Curator, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

A. W. Asrams, Chief of Visual Instruction Division, University of the State 
of New York. 

Rupert Peters, Director of Visual Education, Kansas City Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

A. G. Batcom, Ass’t Supt. of Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 

J. W. SHEPHERD, Department of Visual Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 





Cartos E. Cummins, Society of Natural Sciences, Buffalo, N. Y. m 
W. H. Duprey, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. a 
A department conducted by the Secretary of the Academy for the dissemination of to 
Academy news and thought. All matter appearing here is wholly on the authority ” 
and responsibility of the Academy. sa 
p! 
Department of Superintendence Program on vi 
Visual Instruction in Education 0 
Thursday Forenoon, February Twenty-Eighth, Chicago 
By H. B. Wilson 

HIS program is made possible by reason of President Payson Smith’s wish 

to provide opportunity for giving attention to the subject of Visual Instruc- 

tion in Education during this session of the Department. The writer was 
asked to arrange the program by reason of the fact that he is President of the ” 
N. E. A. Department of Visual Instruction in Education. u 
A great need just now in promoting the proper and pedagogical use of Visual U 


Instruction in the schools is a body of authoritative opinion conveniently accessible 
in educational literature for the guidance in all fundamental matters of teachers 
and school administrators who are anxious to improve the teaching process in 
their schools and who are willing to give larger place to visual materials. The 
guidance thus far available is, in the main, from persons who are interested in 
Visual Instruction primarily from the commercial standpoint. I have no disposi- ir 
tion to question their sincerity, but I am sure there is need for a body of material 
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which has emanated from school room experience and which has been evaluated 
with reasonable care by educational experts. 


You will note that I have sought to keep the view of what Visyal Instruction 


should accomplish in schools, broad. 


Great harm has resulted to the right and 


sensible use of Visual materials because many people recently have gotten the idea 


that Visual Instruction means using films. 


In my humble opinion, it means using 


the film in its present stage of development, from educational standpoints, less 


than any other type of visual material. 


It seems to me it will be well in our 


discussions to hold definitely in mind that visual materials include flat pictures, 


graphs, models, museum material, slides, 


stereographs, maps, globes, films, etc. 


Having given you the point of view which has guided me in developing the pro- 


gram, I very confidently leave to each the development of his topic in his own way. 


I. The Value of Visual Aids in Education— 
Scientific Evidence. 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi 
cago. 
Joseph J. Weber, University of Texas. 
Kyte, 
St. Louis, Mis- 


Discussion by Dr. George C. 
Washington University, 
souri. 

Both Mr. Freeman and Mr. Weber have accu 
mulated a body of experimental evidence which 
will enable them to speak fundamentally on the 
topic assigned. Mr. Kyte will speak from the 
standpoint of a scientific worker in education 
and from the point of view of one who has had 
directing the use of 


practical experience in 


visual aids in the school. 


II. The Use, Value and Expense of Visual In- 


struction. 

In a City School System—R. G. 
Jones, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland. 

In a State School System—Alfred 


W. Abrams, State Department of Edu 
cation, New York. 
Discussion by Dudley Grant Hays, 
Chicago Schools. 
Each of these persons will speak from thx 
standpoint of an abundance of experience in 


using visual materials in a large city system 


III. Visual Aids Available for Use—Improve- 
ments Needed and Under Way. 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles 
Schools. 

Ernest L. Crandall, New York City 
Schools. 


There is an especial need to have pointed out 
in the program the progress 
developing good, usable, pedagogically devel- 


made thus far in 


oped visual materials, and for showing also 
why certain materials should be avoided because 
they are not adapted, and for showing further 
what progress is being made in the production 
of better materials and the responsibility of 
school people for aiding and encouraging the 


Mrs. 
Dorsey and Mr. Crandall are in intimate touch 


production of better materials. 30th 
with efforts to produce better materials. 
IV. Training Teachers to Employ Visual Aids 
in Teaching. 
William Gregory, Cleveland Schools. 
J. J. Tigert, U. S. 
Education 


Commissioner of 


Both of these discussions will seek to em- 
phasize the courses of training which should be 
provided that teachers may become aware dur- 
ing training of 


the gain to be had from making 


visual materials. It may be that 


they will find it possible to indicate the efforts 


yw under way to provide such teacher training. 
V. Progress Achieved and Desirable in Visual 
Instruction. 


Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 


cago. 
Thomas E. Finegan, National Trans- 
portation Institute, Washington. 


Each of these men, by reason of his leader- 


ship in the field of education and his broad view 
of the needs of the schools, as well as because 
with the Visual Education 
N. E. A., will be able to 


ring to the closing number of the program a 


of his connection 


Committee of the 


fundamental message of great value. 
H. B. WILSON, Program Chairman, 


President of Department of Visual Instruction 
in the N. E. A. 
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Annual Meeting of the N. A. V. I. 


By Dudley Grant Hays 


RRANGEMENTS are being made for 

the annual meeting of the National 

Academy of Visual Instruction to be 
held in Chicago the last week of February. 
There will be two sessions at least—one on the 
morning of February 26, beginning at 9:30 
A. M. and the other one, Thursday afternoon, 
the 28th, beginning at 1:30 P. M. The meetings 
will be held in Fullerton Hall at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, one of the finest meeting 
places possible for our work, and very comfor- 
table quarters with surroundings in keeping 
with the work that we are interested in. 

There will be in addition to our two sessions 
a program in the Superintendents’ Section at 
the Auditorium Hotel on Thursday morning, 
Feb. 28, when visual instruction as related to 
the National Education Association will be 
given consideration. That program will be 
under the auspices of the President of the new 
Department of Visual Instruction in the 
N. E. A., Superintendent Wilson of Berkeley, 
California. All people interested in visual in- 
struction are urgently requested to attend all 
three of these sessions. 

Let us make this a time for the conferences 
of various committees who are devoting atten- 
tion to special topics. At our sessions also will 
be time for reports of committees such as the 
one on the National Slide Bureau, the Na- 
tional Film Bureau, and the Ideal Equipment 
for the production of materials in connection 
with a Visual Department. Other committees 
having special work to attend to, such as the 
Film Review and committees to confer with 
the exchanges will be expected to render a 
report indicating progress made. We also 
desire a good report of the work carried on in 
the different states since we last met. Several 
states have organized in state associations of 
visual instruction, and we wish to hear what 
they have done and are planning to do in the 
future. In short, our annual meeting will be a 
time and place for taking stock of the general 
field of visual instruction. 

There will be a number of addresses by 
people vitally interested in this work covering 
such topics as those that follow: 

Visual Instruction a Factor in National 
Education. 


The Development of a Visual Depart- 
ment in a School System. 

Types of Visual Aids Most Serviceable. 
Sources of Aids of Moderate Cost. 
Typical Production Equipment. 

Some Standards to Maintain in Visual 
Administration. 

Is a National Slide Bureau Desirable? 

Is a National Film Bureau Desirable? 
Co-operative Effort in Visual 
Education. 

How Can Schools Capitalize “Movie” 

Opportunities? ; 
How Can Educators Project Construc- 
tive Ideals Into Film Production? 
Some Ways of Securing Good Returns 
in Visual Methods. 
How Can Better Service in Distribu 
tion Be Secured? 

If other topics are suggested for considera- 
tion they will not be ignored. 

The President urges all members of the 
N. A. V.I. to come prepared to speak on any 
or all of these topics, as they are of such a 
nature that general information concerning 
each can undoubtedly be furnished by our 
active workers. It is most earnestly desired 
that free discussion be given to each of the 
topics presented, and that these discussions will 
be short and to the point. 

The President is aware of the fact that a 
great deal of progress will be reported owing 
to the past year’s efforts, and it is not his in- 
tention at this time to review these reports in 
this brief article, but simply call attention to 
the fact that they will be used for considera- 
tion at our annual meeting, which is destined 
to be one of our very best. 

In view of the fact that the N.E.A. has 
recognized our former petitions, and_ that 
officially we have in the N. E. A. a new 
Department of Visual Instruction, there will 
unquestionably be some vital points for con- 
sideration in regard to the mutual co-operation 
of the N.A.V.I. and the new Department of 
Visual Instruction in the N.E.A. In reality 
the active workers in the N.A.V.I. are in the 
main workers in the new department of the 
N. E. A., so there can be no great divergence of 
thought concerning the work as a whole; but 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 
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| At the Chicago Convention 

C 

e HE Fifty-fourth Annual Convention of management of the N. E. A. is endeavoring to 

ll the Department of Supe rintendence of secure a general aggregation of visual instruc- 

the National Education Association is to tion interests on the “D” floor of the Congress 

4 be held in Chicago from the twenty-fourth t Hotel, where the headquarters and all activi- 

y ies o Bate “— ties of the N. E. A. are to center. On this 

g the twenty-eighth of February. While strictly 

x departmental meetings of the various depart floor the V. I. A. of A. will maintain a head- 

n ments of the N. E. A. are not permitted at the quarters room where co-operative service in the 

0 winter convention, there is such a widespread ‘"terests ol advising definitely with school 
° ° ° > ° ° ' > hb } . ~ rine > . > 

\- interest in the subject of Visual Instruction that People who have specific problems will be 

d the Department of Superintendence will devote gladly rendered. Opportunity will be afforded 
an entire morning to the subject and the newly for business and commercial representatives to 

S created Department of Visual Instruction has ™e€et one an ther easily and readily and to come 

it been asked to enter heartily into the formula into contact with school people who are inter- 

Vv tion of a program ested in this phase of our educational work. It 

11 Thi se ad , s expected the rooms D26 and D28 will be 

1s recognition of the importance of this : ; 

= ‘ : ' headquarters for the V. I. A. of A. More 
newest instrument of education is directly , ; 

n ‘ é sa ; detailed announcement will be made in the 
line with what the Visual Instruction Associa ; 

f , ‘ : ; j . ext issue of the EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
tion of America has been striving for for the 

Vv - . 

ast three years. In fact there are evidences : : _ , 

e m ve i ‘ : : , , Space requirements force the omission, in 

: that Visual Instruction will come in for a good this number, of film reviews by the V. I. A. 

' deal of emphasis at the Chicago Convention committe These, together with February 

f quite apart from the one morning session set reviews, will appear in the February issue. 

it Editor’s Note. 


apart for that specific purpose. The business 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
KANSAS CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
201 Public Librery Buiiding 
Kenses City, Missoun 


RUPERT PETERS 
Derecor 





March. 21, 1923 


DeVry Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 








Gentlemen: 





Yours of the 14th, relative to the use 
being made of the DeVry projeotors in the Kansas City 
Schools at hand. We have three machines at present, 
keeping two in constant use and holding one for 
emergencies or irregular calls. We show filma on 
circuit using three-reel programs — the subjects 
being chosen to fit the course of study in Geogra- 
phy, Nature Study, History, etc. The operator 
takes a machine and his can of films, boards a 
street car, shows his program at one school at 
9:00, at another at 10:45, another at 1:15, and 
another at 2:45, returning to headquarters then 
to inspect films and machine. His circuit requires 
two weeks to cover. 











Our macnines are used under all conditions 
from well-darkened rooms to those having nothing but 

light yellow shades and are giving satisfaction. One 
of ours is three years old, ran over a million and 

a half feet of film last year and will beat two mil- 

lion this. 


Where portability or class room use is to 
nsidered, I am recommending the DeVry always. 








Very truly yours, 





Please Write to Advertisers and Mention Tue Epucationat Screen 
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rfect projection with:DeVry 


There are certain duties a projector in the non-theatrical field must 
perform. It should, first of all, give a perfect picture, steady, clear, flicker- 
less. Besides this it should be easy to operate, require little attention and 
yet give years of service. A non-theatrical projector must also be fire- 
proof, light and attractive. All of these essentials are combined in the two 
types of DeVry projectors. 


The DeVry was the first portable projector made. As it then domi- 
nated the field of projectors, so today the modern improved DeVry domi- 
jnates the field crowded with many inferior projectors, which so closely 
"imitate the DeVry in appearance that they have no time to imitate the 
" splendid qualities and workmanship that have made the DeVry famous. 







& 
e 
e 


3 It is a known fact that wherever big successes have been made in 
* motion pictures they have been made with DeVry projectors. 


Devry 


Please Write to Advertisers and Mention Tue Epucationat ScREEN 
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‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches’’ in Visual Instruction 
Ernest L. Crandall 


8 Rip Van Winkle Comes Back 


F Washington Irving had lived in an era 

not quite so close to that of his hero, Rip 

Van Winkle, he would doubtless have pro- 
vided Rip with a longer slumber. Suppose Rip 
had not awakened until the year 1923. Sup- 
pose also upon awakening the first object to 
encounter his startling 
aeroplane. Can you not reconstruct for your- 
self his experience? 


senses had been an 


I. Sensation Kind 


Attention 


Sensibility 
Locomotion 
His newly awakened consciousness is assailed 
by novel sensations of at least two kinds— 
sight and sound. The steady purr of the motor 
first impinges upon his sensibility. His atten- 
tion thus arrested, his eyes scan the heavens for 
the source of the unwonted sound. Craning 
his neck, he follows the sweep of the strange 
object through the skies. It swoops downward 


and instinctively Rip hobbles away. 
Extensiveness Selection 
Manipulation 


II. Perception 
Interest 


His fears somewhat allayed, he turns for a 
fresh view of the strange object. Carefully he 
notes size, color, contour, structure, 
and behavior. Thus rapidly and intuitively 
does he extend and expand his sensory impres- 
sions and build them up into a true percept 
by selecting his first confused jumble of sensa- 
tions now this detail, now that. His interest is 
now thoroughly aroused and the impulse to 
closer examination asserts itself. If the thing 
were not quite beyond his reach, he would 
certainly bring his hands to the aid of his other 
senses by poking it and feeling of it, for the 
impulse to manipulation is never quite extin- 
quished even in a Rip Van Winkle. 


motion 


III. Memory Intensiveness Retention 
Curiosity Imitation 
Recollection comes to his aid. He recails 


the flight of swallows. He recalls the kites he 
flew as a boy. He recalls the little Dutch skiffs 
that used to ply his beloved Hudson. 
succession 


In rapid 
images emerge that 
reservoir of retained experiences that we call 
memory. Each as it rises is marked by the 


these from 


one dominant note, the one intensive impres- 


sion which had fixed it in his recollection. 
With the swallows it was the spread of their 
wings and their peculiar circling flight; 
the kites their flat surfaces, cutting the wind, 
yet buoyed upward skiffs it 
was the motion. 


with 


by it; with the 
hull, the 
notes in this 


sails, the gliding 
new object 


these dominating traits, these intensive impres- 


Curiously, now he 
sions, recording them quite unconsciously as 
the irreducible residuum of the image he wiil 
forever retain of this new experience. For this 
experience, too, must be retained. The thing 
will be out of sight soon, and he must seize 


upon its salient characteristics of appearance 
and behavior, for future reference. 

If he were not so stiff from his long slumber, 
he might even strengthen his hold upon these 
characteristics by imitating 


extend his old 


might 
simulate the 
shape, posture and performance of the strange 


them; he 


even arms and 


object which now has his curiosity so thor- 
oughly aroused. But he is not only too stiff 
Only 


impulse to 


for that, he is quite too sophisticated. 


children and savages retain the 
actual imitation, which is memory’s first aid. 
The rest of us take it out in mental imitation, 
which is comparison—that is, comparison in 
Yes, this 
object spreads its wings and swoops down like 
Yes, yes, it has flat surfaces like 


kites and like 


the sense of discovering likenesses. 


a swallow. 
them it 
Yes, yes, 


his boyhood seems 


buoyed up by the wind. yes—it has 
a body like a boat and it glides through the air 


much as a boat glides through the water—but 


IV. Imagination 
Wonder 


Assimilability Combination 
Dramatization 


In short, it is much like all these recollected 
objects, but it is also different from any of 
them. Which of the characteristics of this new 
sense experience are assimilable with the re- 
tained experience, and which are at variance? 
Comparison must be fortified by contrast. Here 
the imagination comes into play. The power 
to retain and recall cognate sense experiences 
is reinforced by the power to combine these 
severally and collectively with the experience 
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of the moment and so to note the similarities 


and the dissimilarities. Conjecture runs riot 


and the sense of wonder, of mystification, is 
intensified, as one combination after another is 
mentally dramatized, only to be rejected. Is it 
really a bird, despite its apparently mechanical 
structure? Is it a ship so light that air sus 
tains it, despite its solid appearance? Is it an 
immense kite without a string? Each conjec- 


tural combination is tested out in turn by 
further mental dramatization. 
a string? What is the 


To hold it steady and in such a posi 


\ kite without 
purpose of a kite’s 
string? 


tion that the air may buoy it up. But 


oats 
are steadied by ballast. Perhaps this boat-lik 
kite is somewhat so steadied in the air. How 
ever, assuming that a boat could be made 


prope lled 


This thing has something resembling sails, bu 


lighter than air, how would it be 
they are cutting the wind rather than driven 
before it. 

1 
call the propeller 


The airship sweeps lower and Rip discovers 
the whirling thing which we 
Rip knows nothing of gasoline, or of steam, 
indeed of engines of any kind. Neither knows 

by sails or 


he of boats propelled other than 


oars. Somehow or other, however, thes: 


whirling blades remind him of his old Dutcl 


time of a set « 


wind-mills and at the sam¢ 
whirling oars. Dimly and very imperfectly 

, ’ ine 
dawns upon him that somehow the windmill 


process has been reversed and that these “oars,” 
by churning the air in this remarkably raj 

fashion, much as some superhuman oarsmat 
might churn the water, are driving this strange 
contrivance through the air. 
Thus does he continue to dramatize, adap 
ing new materials to new conditions in endless 
combinations. Indeed, his mind is now groj 


ing vaguely but eagerly along the very path 
trodden by a long line of inventors in the evolu 
tion of that upon which he is gazing with aw: 


struck wonder. 


Tone Associatio1 


Expression 


V. Conception 
Elation 


What began as a somewhat terrifying experi 


most entrancing on¢ 


ence has now become a 
Admiringly Rip gazes upon the gleaming ob 
ject, as it rises and serenely cleaves the blue, 
and listens to the gentle purr that floats dow! 
ward and caresses his old ears, reminding him 
of the fat Tabby that used to doze by his fire 


side. The agreeable tone of these sensations 
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is enhanced by his growing sense of elation, as 
he gradually becomes convinced that he really 
has the secret of the thing he has seen. Trans- 
lated psychology, this 
would mean that his percept is ripening into 


into the language of 


a concept. 


Impelled by this sense of near achievement 
he summons to his aid one more innate capa- 
bility with which God or nature has endowed 
all human minds in greater or lesser degree— 


the power of association. Much has been writ- 


I am not 
sure that that is sound terminology, but we will 


leave that 


ten of the “law of association.’ 


question for future discussion. We 


have seen this so-called law of association at 
relates to 
There it simply means that stored up 
images related to one another by either external 
or internal association tend to rise together. As 
ipplied to new images, that means that in the 


very process o! 


work in Rip’s case, so far as it 


memory. 


being stored, the new image 
tends to rebound, to once and to 
bring with it stored up images which have some 


emerge at 


ictual resemblance to the new image, or which 
e related to it or to one another by some 
ontiguity. As further 
processes of the mind, this law of association, 


applied to 


which we shall prefer to call here the power 


of association, means the power to discover 


these resemblances and to relate 


them not 


merely to the objects involved but to one 
nother [It is thus that the mind arrives at 
bstractions. By observing numberless round 


objects and associating this frequently recurring 
with a string or series of 
objects, but with the salient impression received 


characteristic, not 


from those objects, the mind arrives at the 


“round.” 


This same power of association also renders 


ossible the further step of relating behavior 
to contour or 


tic. Thus the 


some other physical characteris- 
mind itself with a 
concept of a ball, for instance, as something 


provides 


which is round and which rolls. 


mind is now seeking a name for its 


Rip’s 
new-found experience, just as a mother seeks 
her baby. 


a name for And just as that mother 


is guided often by real or fancied resemblance 
in selecting that name, so will Rip be guided 
yy the power of association. He is seeking a 
category for this new object, he is seeking a 
label for it. speaking 


seeking a vocable by which to 


mental Being also a 


inimal, he is 


Concluded on page 40) 
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Picture Propaganda 

(Concluded from page 13) 
Game in Africa.” <A story is told how in a 
certain rural school, the bell rang to end the 
recess just as a traveling circus-show was 
coming down the road, past the schoolhouse. 
Elephants, lions, tigers, wild men of Borneo 
were to pass in full view! But discipline 
must be maintained, so the reluctant kiddies 
went in to open books and read about Jungle 
life. 

Prizma and Technicolor vivify such pic- 
tures as the “Fire Lakes of Kilauea,” an 
inferno of flaming poison fumes and molten 
lava. The native tints of blossoming or- 
chards and flowering plants, the hues, tex- 
ture and sheen of silken fabrics, the love- 
liness of childhood are painted with nature’s 
own colors (by the aid of Science). Why 
should not the treasures of art (now held 
in private view or public galleries) be pre- 
sented broadcast—as the Victrola and Radio 
broadcast great music ? 

Through microscopic projection, a single 
grain of pollen from the stamen of a lily, 


appears like exquisite Etruscan-carved gold 


filigree; the snowflakes are fairy frost 
flowers, no two just alike, yet each follows 
the absolute law of crystalline structure with 
six radiations from a common center. 

By telephoto, perilous peaks are scaled, 
glaciers become safely accessible ; while from 
the cinema demonstration of Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity, new visions rise of 
“that journey far beyond the uttermost 
star!” 

The Sunday Press with its pictorial sheet 
proves the farsighted business acumen of 
the men in charge. (Magazines depend on 
picture advertisement to finance their out- 
put. 


liners are now equipped with motion pic- 


Transcontinental trains and ocean 


educational 
trail to be 


tures. Pioneers of 
realize 
Eyes must see not only the printed page, but 
the inward eyes must register and visual- 
Education 


progress 


there is a new blazed! 


ize. ) If “Cinema is to what 


Printing was to Letters,”’ then at last there 
has been found a royal road to learning via 


the silver screen. 


An Unusual Opportunity for Schools and Extension Divisions 


MERICAN schools may secure an excep- 
A tional collection of 1,000 photographs illus- 

trating life in Sweden at the low price of 
$200. These are large size prints, sharp and clear, 
made by experts in photographic work. The pic- 
tures show children’s games, sports, school life, 
home life, home industries of adults, customs, 
clothing, agriculture, dwellings, scenery, 
various industries and sciences, etc. 

Mr. Dudley Grant Hays, Director of Visual 
Instruction in the Chicago Schools, has ordered 
the first set of these pictures and states that he 
believes “that extension departments and school 
systems might well afford to make use of this 
opportunity.” 

This opportunity has arisen in the following 
way. Mrs. A. Bogenholm Sloane, as Industrial 
Representative to Sweden from the Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., is now in Sweden 
and has secured the privilege of having prints 
made in quantity and practically at cost from 
such negatives as she may select. Ten sets of 


arts, 


1000 each can be supplied at this rate of $200 a 
set. Mrs. that the Stockholm 
schools have a collection of over 36,000 photo- 


Sloane writes us 


graphs on various phases of life in Sweden alone. 
This is not surprising when one keeps in mind 
that Swedish 
developing and extending visual education for the 


schools have been systematically 


past eighteen years. From such a store of ma- 
terial it should be possible to select 1,000 pictures 
that would be invaluable for educational purposes 
in this country. 

will be 
ceive communications on this matter and will relay 


We wish 


THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN glad to re- 
them to Mrs. Sloane direct if desired. 
to state definitely, in this connection, that THE 
EpUCATIONAL SCREEN is not financially interested 
This notice is given in the hope 
a few 


in this matter. 
that it may real 
schools. We have not seen the pictures ourselves 
but the evidence seems to show that the collection 
will be one of unusual interest and value. 


prove a service to 
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The Theatrical Field 


Production Notes for January 


LASKY STUDIOS comes tl Maurice Tourneur’s “Torment”; “The Son of the 


productiol 


will be r Sahara,” made in Biskra with Claire Windsor, 


F } 


sumed the first of this month, following a t Bert Lytell, and others; and “Lillies of the 
weeks’ shutdown. Among the first to start will Field.” J. K. McDonald’s production of Booth 
be C. B. De Mille’s “Triumph” with Leatt Tarkington’ Misunderstood” is finished. 

Joy and Rod La Rocque Lois Wilson 


been selected to play the leading feminine rol ARY PICKFORD has definitely aban- 
in William De Mille’s forthcoming productior1 | doned plans to produce “Romeo and 
“Tcebound.” Gloria Swanson is working 01 Juliet,” and rumor now says that Lillian Gish 


“The Laughing Lady” at the eastern Para ind Richard Barthelmess will play the romantic 
mount studios. tragedy under direction of John S. Robertson, 


Gish has finished “Romola.” 


EX INGRAM is to make “The Arab” . 
iss aes. alk Senin Africa, with Raz sili a es ihe 
RA TALMADGE is at work on 


yOR \ i 
Novarro in the title part ape se egy? 
l Secret with Eugene O’Brien as lead- 


1 
\LDWYN 1 ee oe ee 4 ing man. Constance Talmadge will make “The 


Ol has os picture rig 
* ‘ “Ty Bandolero.” nga Pet Goldfish,’ t lack Mulhall, under direction 
to ne yal Ol i Ol i ae . 


° ‘ > ‘ t 1é¢ se I 
dramatic novel of Spat Paul Gwynne Lol 
Terriss has been eng 1 to direct the sto1 . 7] ; i 
‘ ; ae” i aS , W. GRIFFITH is filming a historical 
which will be made 1 e east abr ; riage “ie 7 
. ée0 ° P spectac > = 1 rica : 1 > y age 
“Blood and Gu 1d 1S ell madt rot D Stl e : oe \t nas ind ” being =e 
} } ’ ¢ hict ome > r4 . P 
vi va , Re" sisted by 1 ous historical societies, whi are 
tive Pictures with Aln Rubens and Cor : lias ; cote which 


relics of the Revolu- 


Nagel. “True as Steel” is announce ] > OoOaning 


Rupert Hughes’ next product: 


IRST NATIONAL pictures in prog ~RED NIBLO is engaged on “Thy Name 
include : Rex Beacl storv. “Flowi1 | Woman,” parts of which are being 


Gold.” with Anna Q. Nilsso1 nd Milton Sill Imed 11 >| 


Theatrical Film Reviews for January 
FLAMING YOUTH (First National the throt the imaginary kingdom of Li- 


Aside from the fact that Colleen Moor vonia Satisfactory in most respects, yet dis- 


; : ‘ 1 1 ne ~~ A hay i, » honing ’ < 
a very excellent piec« rk in the filt 10 We have been hoping for this 


; _ oe . a ite] mall chap that he might not go the way of 
sion of Warner Fabia novel, there is | ght o the way of all 
a mment Tl ictut hild actors, but the thing seems inevitable. 
to mer! lé ( pit , 
beautifully and elaborately mounted, and well lackie is growing up; there is the light of 


cast. with Mvrtle Stedman, Milton Sills, Elliott sophistication in his eyes; he is growing “cam- 

Dexter, and others The story may, in somé era wise.” He has come to know, at least to 

obscure fashion have | n intended 1 lesso1 ome extent, the value of every expression and 
S re tas on, ! \ y¢ iedasal 


1 } hi f rz and estur nd he “acts” consciously. The char 
but the lesson got lost in the whirl of Ja f ur ihe a consciously. The ha m 
“petting parties of that fi spontaneity and naturalness is fast 


disappearing, and from now on it is going to 
LONG LIVE THE KING (Met take the most skilful direction to avoid arti- 
und I ficiality, and to bring out the artistry of which 


An ornate and glittering backgr« 
he idolized heir t 


( apable. 


cam 


Jackie Coogan, who plays t 
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LITTLE OLD NEW YORK (Cosmopolitan) 

Romance with an historical flavor. Rida 
Johnson Young’s stage hit is beautifully pro- 
duced with Marion Davies and a fine supporting 
cast, and settings by Urban. Such characters 
as Washington Irving, Robert Fulton, John 
Jacob Astor, Schuyler and Delmonico, are ex- 
tremely well done, and the scenes showing the 
trial of Fulton’s steamboat, the “Clermont,” on 
the Hudson river, are intensely interesting. 


THE GOLD DIGGERS (Warner Brothers) 

David Belasco’s stage success, presented by 
an attractive cast, is good entertainment of its 
kind. You will enjoy it if you are at all in- 
terested in finding out just how, why and whom 
the gold-digging chorus lady digs, and in dis- 
covering that she is, on the whole, just about 
as human as any of us. Hope Hampton, Anne 
Cornwall, Louise Fazenda, Wyndham Stand- 
ing, Alec Francis and John Harron. 


ROSITA (United Artists) 

Mary Pickford’s version of “Don Cesar de 
Bazan” supposedly marks a turning point in 
her career, the abandonment of her familiar 
and beloved child-roles for a more sophisti- 
cated characterization. As an example of her 
ability as a producer, it is greater than as an 
expression of her artistry as a performer. Miss 
Pickford’s work is superlatively skillful, as al- 
ways, but her powers are at no time heavily 
taxed. As to the production as a whole, there 
is an evenness and a finish, secured because 
Miss Pickford was not afraid to surround her- 
self with fine performers. How many of its 
excellences are due to the direction of Ernst 
Lubitsch would be hard to estimate, but it is 
safe at least to say that he has exercised a re- 
straint that the majority of directors are in- 
capable of. 

“Rosita” is a fine picture. It deserves an 
appreciation based on its own individual merits, 
but the opportunity to compare it with the 
Pola Negri production of the same story is too 
tempting to pass by. Miss Pickford’s treat- 
ment of the story puts it in a less remote period 
than Miss Negri’s, a proceeding which detracts 
nothing from the romantic aspects of costumes 
and settings. The backgrounds are authentic 
and charming—in most cases, imposing. But 
in the work of the characters there is a re- 
assuring humanness—a twinkle in the eye, 
which says in effect, “You are not to be over- 
awed by all this splendor—we mean to have 
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some fun out of it.” And so they do. 


Miss Pickford’s street singer is the pert 
gamine, as opposed to the passionate, exper- 
ietced woman Miss Negri makes of her gipsy. 
Holbrook Blinn’s magnificent performance as 
the king makes Carlos a pleasant fellow enough, 
pleasure-loving, frankly indiscreet, but with a 
saving sense of the ridiculous that was largely 
lacking in the king of Wallace Beery, who made 
him more formal, oppressed with his own dig- 
nity, and the necessity of cloaking his amorous 
adventures with politics. Of George Walsh’s 
work as Don Diego there is less to be said than 
of Antonio Moreno’s Don Cesar, because his 
part, in this version of the story becomes rela- 
yet his performance is 
Irene Rich as the queen is 


tively unimportant; 
poised and skillful. 
piquant—less imposing than Kathlyn Williams’ 
Isabelle—distinguished by that sense of humor 
which is characteristic of the whole picture. 
Two excellent and widely varying interpre- 
tations: which you will like the better, will 
be almost wholly a matter of individual taste. 


HER ACCIDENTAL HUSBAND (C. B. C. Film 
Sales Corp.) 

Nothing unusual in this. A wealthy young 
man, saved when his yacht is wrecked, comes 
aboard a fishing boat operated by an old blind 
sailor and his daughter. Through an accident, 
for which the girl holds the man responsible, 
the father is drowned, and in her grief and 
anger, she demands that he marry her and 
devote his life to her as a sort of compensa- 
tion. In a spirit of remorse, and believing his 
own fianceé to have been lost with the yacht, 
he agrees. On taking her home, he finds, to 
his dismay, the girl he was to have married, 
safe and alive. Very heroically, he sticks to 
his bargain, and, his former fianceé, showing 
from this point on a decided lack of ability to 
be a good loser, he eventually decides that the 
girl he married is the girl he loves. Miriam 
Cooper, Maude Wayne and Forrest Stanley are 
adequate. 

THE WANTERS (First National) 

Again the rich young man marries a servant 
girl and brings her into the bosom of his aristo- 
cratic family with a total lack of success. After 
a few months of humiliation, she packs her 
bag and departs, with her distracted husband 
in frantic pursuit. In her flight she stumbles 
on to a railroad track, and catches her foot in 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Film Recommendations by 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Mrs. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Chairman, Better Films Committee 


National Mothers and 


Congress ot 


HE f nd 
Parent Teacher Associations recommends 


these films for various family groups 
FOR THE FAMILY 
(From Ten Years Up) 


The Courtship of Myles Standish—Pathe. This 
is a dramatization of Longfellow’s poem and 
is well done. At first one is worried for feat 

sailors will bs 


the mutinies amongst the 


drawn out too much and will frighten th 

children. But the scenes are cut off quickl) 

and do not become too gruesome. Bear 

mind that we are not endorsing for childre: 
under ten 

The Love Master—l‘irst National. With 
famous dog, Strongheart 


Steppin’ Some—U niversa! Not 


story. The whole picture 


much of 

centers on Baby 
Peggy’s acting 

Shepherd King—F ox \ biblical theme 

Let’s Go—Renown Pictures A very good pi 
ture, interesting for young folks because ot 
its athletic feats 

Our Hospitality— Metro 
ton’s best and most amusing. 

A Prince of a King Selznick \ dear littl 


order OT “Long Live the 


One of Buster Kea 


picture, on the 
King.” 
FOR THE FAMILY 
(From High School Age Up) 
National 


boys play with 


Boy of Mine— First Because of th 
scenes in which the two 
revolver, this is not endorsed for younger 
children. Many a mother was frightened for 


fear the revolver would go off accidentally 


In the Palace of the King—Goldwyn. A good 
version of the book. 
Flaming Barriers— Paramount \ young girl 


helps her father win recognition of his 


vention, a new type fire-engine. The tw 


save the lives of many people trapped in 
forest fire—hence the title. 


Conductor 1492—Warner Bros An Irish lad 


comes to this country to make his fortune 


W hil 


he saves the 


employed as a street car conductor, 
life of a little boy who proves 
to have a very interesting big sister. 


The Ten Commandments—Paramount. This is 
a remarkable picture and deserves the hearty 
support of those who are fighting for better 
films It is too bad that the greatness and 
beauty of it must be marred in any way 
We are told though that many horses were 
treated in the taking of the picture 
killed and put out of 


Let us all join in asking the 


cruelly 
and many had to be 
their misery 


industry to come through clean in the pro- 


duction of cannot be 
which has 


expense of the life of or 


their pictures. We 


expected to picture 


been made at the 


enjoy any 


anv cruelty to beast or child. 

The Old Fool—Hodkinson. The Old Fool is 
a Civil War Veteran who is no longer wanted 
at home He and his great grandson, his 


only pal, seek peace and adventure in the 


west, where the boy finds his true love and 
“Granddad” has a splendid time telling war 


stories 


Flaming Passion or Lucretia Lombard—Warner 
Kathleen 


Love of Lucretia Lombard.” 


from Norris’ story, 
The first 


Why 


Bros Taken 
ime 
title does an injustice to the picture. 
oh why 


FOR ADULTS 


This Freedom—Fox. Taken from the book of 


the same name and rather more interesting 


1 1 
than the book 


The Unknown Purple—Renown Pictures. 
The Governor’s Lady—Fox. Suggest cuts. 
The Marriage Market—Selznick. 


expelled from college and seeking adventure, 


\ young girl 
poses as a runaway from a girls’ reformatory. 
Che man in whose cottage she is forced to 
spend the night because of the terrific storm 
7 
e] 


refuses to believe her stories of a checkered 
career The truth is learned when he tracks 
her to her luxurious home. A comedy rather 


W ell done 


The Eternal City—First National. It may be 
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that the company started to Italy with the 


idea of filming Hall Caine’s novel written in 
1901. But somewhere, sometime, their plans 
must have been forgotten and they finished 
a propaganda film for the fascisti movement 
and Mussolini, bringing Hall Caine’s novel 
up to date. There is nothing to equal the 
liberties that producers take with the works 
of great Producers 
film a book as it is, or else admit 
not the real story. It 


should either 
that it is 


seems as criminal to 


writers. 


change the child of some man’s brain as it 
would be to change the life story of Roose 
velt 
producer. 


or Lincoln to suit the whim of som 
For the beautiful settings in Rome, 


Hall 


Founded as 


we commend this, but not as Caine’s 
novel translated to the screen. 
it is on the story of a girl who becomes the 
mistress of a prominent Roman, the pictur: 


remains decidedly an adult film 


(Concluded from page 26) 


a switch—most inopportunely, as there are 


trains coming from both directions. Her hus 
band, unable to extricate her, wraps his arms 
around her and waits for death. One train 


track, and the other is 
nick of 


apparently convinced of the depth of her hus 


passes on the other 


switched off in the time, whereupon, 


band’s affection, the wife consents to return 


home. Inasmuch, however, as the family is no 


more reconciled than before, one foresees a 


hard future for her. Marie Prevost and Robert 
Ellis are featured. 
DESIRE (Metro) 

A meandering and pointless sermon on the 
desire to have the things one shouldn't 


have. 
There are some luridly melodramatic spots in 
it. Such people as Motte 
Edward Connelly and John Bowers are utterly 


Marguerite de la 


wasted in pictures like this. 
SIX DAYS (Goldwyn) 

A purple 
(or worst) style, dignified by the presence of 


love story in Elinor Glyn’s best 
such players as Corrinne Griffith, Myrtle Sted 
man, Maude George, Frank Mayo and Spottis- 
wood Aitken, kind of 


direction by Charles Brabin, who last year gave 


and given the finest 


us that little gem, “Driven.” But even after 
the preparation it has had in “The Great 


Moment” and “Beyond the Rocks,” the Ameri- 
can audience is not going to be exactly com 
fortable on witnessing this ardent recital 


_sweetheart, “than 


Educational Screen 


ARBOR LIGHTS (Associated Exhibitors 
A carefully made picture, with a cast headed 
by Tom Moore, and made up, I should judge, 
names 
The 


English fishing town. 


largely of English actors, with whose 


the American audience is unfamiliar. 


locale of the story is an 
It has to do with a young naval officer and his 


whom the compass was not 


truer.” She has a younger sister who has an 
affair with the village squire. There are also 
the sister’s rejected suitor, and th squires 
false steward. The squire is murdered and 
suspicion falls on the naval officer, but is cleared 


undue suspense or excitement. 


up without any 


TIGER ROSE (Warner B: 


Lenort Ulrich comes fron ne s ge t¢ the 
screen in this drama of the north. Rose Bocion 
is a waif adopted by the factor « ir north 
trading post She is loved by Devlin, of the 
Northwest Mounted t she given her 
heart to a voung engineer who is sur\ ing for 
the railroad On the day when he is to ask 
the factor for her hand, comes news that he 
has murdered a man, and is fleeing from the 
law Devlin leads the chase Rose. aided by 
the post doctor, who 1s her friend. hides her 
lover, and finally w Devlin discovers what 
she .is ¢ g, holds the police oint 
ota gun ll the fugitive can es r 

Fine characterizati Miss Ulric s ad 
mirably supported by Forrest Stanley s Dey 
lin, Theodore von Eltz as the lover, Claude 
Gillingwater as the factor, Sam de Grasse as 
the doctor, and others 
CAMEO KIRBY (F 

John Gilbert makes a | lsom«e d dashing 
hero for the screen version of the play 
Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson 
The heyday of the Mississippi river steam 
packets, and the time when gentlemen’s quar 
rels were still settled with pistols vidly 
re-lived for us [he story of Kirby, the river 
gambler, whose attempts to save an old man 
from unscrupulous gamesters drew him into 
a maze of difficulties, is effectively treated. 


There is a good cast, with Gertrude Olmsted 


as the heroine. 


HUSTLIN’ HANK (Path: 
Will Rogers wanders through this aimless 
little comedy, managing in his own way to 


extract a little fun out of it He deserves 


something bette: 
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Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 


CHESTER C. MARSHALL, D. D 


Editorial 


HE columns of this department of TH! Every week the editor is in receipt of letters 
EpUCATIONAL SCREEN are open to articl inquiring as to the feasibility and desirability of 
such as the one printed below. and evet using films. Your experience will help every 


pastor or director of nquirer 

motion picture > js jnvited to send in an article These columts are also open to those who 
The article printed in this issue is particular] would like to pass on information with refer- 
helpful to many as showing how simply ence to films used. It is obviously impossible 
, for the editor to see all the good pictures, and 


se ; - incidentally he might add that more than half 
also in giving one solution to the problem o 


tures may be made to pa heir own way, 


1 


the pictures he selects for viewing, with the 


' : Be ie. el hs Eon Snag, Seen ens 
showing igi sagt 4 sible <5 ‘ on — “I ost painst iki - care, are rejected for these 
me them - = 3 : _ M1 Fisher's vp film lists Lists are acceptable for publication, 
perience in the use of films in connection wit provided a statement accompanies each list indi- 
Sunday evening services and on special chur cating the necessity for any cuts. Only such 
occasions is also helpful films as have been viewed by the editor will 

Every pastor who uses pictures, either regi ippear in his own lists, but others will be 
larly or on special occasions, has some ¢ nted as coming from contributors. You can 
bution of experience t ke that will ¢ gcreatly help in the effectiveness of this de- 


valuable to others using films, and particularly partment | ending in your contributions from 
helpful to those who are deliberating on tl time to ti! 


wisdom of adding pictures to their prograt CHESTER C. MARSHALL. 


Are Motion Pictures in the Church a Success? 


HE church of which I am pastor h point of attendance and finances. The attend- 
been using motion pictures steadily now ance at the first entertainment, which is at 6:30 
for almost three years. We give tw P. M., is about ninety per cent children; while 
motion picture entertainments every Frida the attendance at the second, 8:15 P. M., is 
evening. These entertainments are as regular Imost entirely of adults. We announce that 
every Friday evening as our Prayer Meeting ve do not want children to come to the second 


is regular every Wednesday evening Ever entertainment except accompanied by their 


body in town knows when Friday evening rolls parents. The total attendance at the two enter- 
around, that they may, if they wish, see a tainments is from five hundred to seven hun- 
wholesomely entertaining picture in the Sunda lred every Friday evening regardless of 
School room of the Methodist Church. I em veather conditions. Our only reason for hav- 
phasize the regularity of these entertainment ng two entertainments instead of one is that 


for the reason that I believe that that has cor ur Sunday School room will only seat about 


1 


tributed largely to their success from the stan two hundred and fifty persons at one time. 
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Our method of finance is a collection. We 


ask for a nickel from each child and at least 
ten cents from every adult. However, we do 


not get this amount. Many of the children 
bring only pennies and many of the adults give 
less than ten cents. But even so, our collec- 
tions more than pay for the rental of the films 
The 


week is about 


and the cost of operating the machine. 
average cost of our films per 
seventeen dollars plus postage. Financially, 
our motion picture entertainments have been a 
success. 

These entertainments have also proven suc- 
cessful as a community service. Many parents 
permit their children to go to movies only at 
the Methodist Church. 
they will see clean pictures. 
that 
only boys and girls who attend Sunday School 
that 


screen 


They know that there 
They also know 


occasionally the pastor announces that 


are invited; and frequently glides are 


thrown on the urging church attend- 


ance. Advantage is also taken of these Friday 
evening crowds in other ways, as for instance, 
when one evening a series of slides, dealing 


with law enforcement, were thrown on the 


screen. 
This particular use of motion pictures has 
without benefit to the 


pastor, I know 


not been individual 


church. As certain families, 
not many, but a few, that were first attracted 
to the church by the motion pictures, after 
ward to become more definitely associated with 
the church in its other activities. These enter 
tainments give the pastor a new point of con- 
tact with many of the non-church-going people. 
They tend to make the church popular. All the 
Protestant, Catholic and 


children in town, 


The Educational Screen 
Jewish know the Methodist Church and the 
pastor. That is worth something. 


We never use motion pictures as substitutes 
for-sermons. We never show motion pictures 
in the main auditorium of the church, except 
pictures having a religious theme. We never 
use motion pictures merely as a bait with which 
We insist 
that a picture that is to be used in connection 
itself 


to get people to a religious service. 


with a religious service must have a 
religious value. It must be of such a charac- 
ter as not only to help swell the congregation 
but to contribute to the effectiveness of the 
service. Such pictures are “The 


Life,” and “A Maker of Men.” 


Our use of motion pictures on Sunday eve- 


Stream of 


nings is confined almost exclusively to special 
Last New 


Sunday evening. 


occasions. One illustration: Year’s 


recall, was a 
Sunday 


Eve, you will 
evening we had our regular 


That 
evening service from 7:30 to 9 o’clock 


9 to 10 o’clock we had a social hour in the 


From 


basement of the church and _ served refresh- 


ments. Then from 10 to 11:30 o’clock we 


showed a motion picture, “From the Manger 


to the Cross,” and from 11:30 to 12 o’clock we 


had a Consecration Service. I do not mean 


to imply by the above statement and illustra- 
tion that it is my opinion that religious motion 
pictures can be used wisely on a Sunday evening 
only on special occasions. I merely mean to 
say that in the church and in the community 
that I am now serving, that seems to be the 
wise thing to do. 

As we have used them, motion pictures in 
our church have been a success. 
Methodist 


Episcopal Church, 


Meversdale, Pa. 


First 


Film Reviews 


(By Dr. 


Long Live the King (10 reels) (Metro Pic- 
tures Corp.). Jackie Coogan in a Mary Roberts 
Rinehart story. The little 
seized by conspirators against the throne just 
as the old father king is dying. The crown 
fight their 


crown prince is 


prince and his guardian way out 
and back to the palace just in time to avert a 
revolution. With the exception of too much 
hand to hand fighting in one episode the picture 
is aS appropriate for children as for adults. 
Jackie Coogan’s acting is splendid. 


Marshall personally) 


reels) (Metro Pictures 


Our Hospitality (7 


Corp.). Buster Keaton and Natalie Talmadge 
Keaton. This is by far the best picture Buster 
Keaton has ever appeared in. A marked ab- 


sence of slap-stick, but there is subdued com- 
There has been an age-long feud 
There is 


edy aplenty. 
between the McKays and Canfields. 
but one McKay left of the male line and his 
mother took him away when a baby, so his 
In about the year 1840 


life might be spared. 


this sole surviving McKay journeyed by train to 
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works on any regular lighting socket. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 








Perfect Slide Projection—for 
Class Room or Auditorium 


The Model BB Balopticon gives the most pleasing dissolving effects, one 
picture blending with the next—the best way to show slides. 





Ask your dealer or write us for complete description 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It is virtually two lanterns in 
one, yet is very compact and has 
no complicated adjustments. 
Equipped with two powerful 
Mazda lamps, it is entirely silent 
and automatic in operation, and 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 











his ancestral home and by accident finds him 
self in the home of the enemy. Southern hos 


pitality will not permit the Canfields to shoot 


him while he is.in their home, and McKay 
(Keaton) becomes a tenacious though unwel 
come guest. The railroad train on which he 


makes the journey is one of the most unique 
things about the film, and is sure to hold the 
Suitable for 


attention. entertainment of old 


and young. 

In Arabia (5 reels) (Fox Film Corp.) \ 
typical Tom Mix story, with his famous hors 
thrown in for good measure. Tom is mistaken 
for an Arabian prince whom the agents of his 
back 


doubles for 


father were determined to ship from 


America against his will. Tom 
him, and when captured fails to convince them 
of his true identity. He is forcibly transported 
to Arabia and lively times follow. Appropriate 


for entertainment for all ages, 


A pic 
reels, in two installments, depicting 


Around the World in the Speejacks. 
ture of 7 
the circumnavigation of the globe by the fam 


yacht. An inter- 
esting picture of travel and scenery, both land 


ous 98-foot extraordinarily 


and water. (Famous Players.) 

To the Ladies (7 reels) (Famous Players- 
Lasky Corp.) From the play of the same 
name. Edward Horton, Theodore Roberts, 


Helen Jerome Eddy and Louise Dresser appear 


in this really very excellent comedy, directed 
by James Cruze. The president of a piano 
factory is about to choose a general manager. 
The choice finally narrows to two men, and 
the competition is strong. Both are invited 


to the company banquet, and each prepares a 
Both have resorted to a book of ready- 
The 
called on first and makes a very florid speech. 
The 


word of his 


Spé ech, 
made after-dinner speeches. egotist is 

listens to every 
When called upon 
he is unable to rise or utter a word, but his wife 


lands the job. 


other aspirant sits and 


own speech. 


comes to the rescue, and he 
The president discovers the duplicity and com- 
plications ensue. A cutting satire on the man 
who thinks his wife knows nothing about busi- 
For 


picture has rarely if ever been surpassed. 


dignified, restrained comedy this 


ness 
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Conducted by 
MARIE GoopENOUGH 


The Second of the Chronicles of America, 
Jamestown 


HE thread of the story is taken up where 
it was left in COLUMBUS, to follow the 
events of the 16th century as they began 
Behind 


period lay one 


to shape the early destinies of America. 
all. the developments of the 


great controlling factor—the intense trade 


rivalry between England and Spain, with each 


eager to grasp the commercial control of the 





“The Jamestown of 1612, a cluster of rudely 
constructed dwellings within the stockade.” 


17th 


almost the 


new continent. By the beginning of the 


century, England claiming 


whole of the present United States and Canada, 


was 


and in 1606 a London trading cémpany sent 
three small ships to begin the occupation of 
Virginia. 

The opening scene reveals the Jamestown of 
1612— the first English settlement in the New 
World. A 
dwellings stockade, it is 
a remarkable that settle 
ment must have looked like—a stirring visuali- 
zation of an outpost of civilization in a hostile 


mere cluster of rudely-constructed 
enclosed within the 


re-creation of what 


wilderness. 

Nearby is the Algonquin village of Powhatan 
—a constant menace—and within the colony 
itself the Spanish spy, Don Diego. 

In that Indian village the men gathered to- 
scheming to enter as 


gether in council are 


traders into the white man’s settlement, and 


Pocahontas reasons with her father, Powhatan, 


attack. Che 


naturally suspect, is 


against the story of the reels, as 


one might largely con 


cerned with the romance of the Indian maiden 
John 


inseparably connected in our minds 


and Rolfe, so picturesque 1s it and so 


with the 
course of larger events 


If there is any lack of dramatic unity in the 


action of the whole, it is undoubtedly due to 
1 scattering of emphasis in the narrative. The 
real story is the struggle of the colony for its 
very existence; the real problem that which 
confronts Governor Dale He rules with a 
stern hand, endeavoring to hold his little band 
together through the dangers of those trying 
months And his is the tragic figure, when 
after all tl merrymaking of Pocahontas’ 
wedding feast is over, he steps out in the open 
and breathes the fresh fragrance of the Vir 
ginia night. “They despise me, these colonists; 
they call me the Iron Governor—even London 
fails to understand—but here England has set 
her foot, and here she must stay!” Alone he 





“The Well Close by the Stockade” 


visions the great future of the colony, and 
unaided he tries to guide its fortunes 
The subject—had it no other excellent fea- 
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“Nearby, the Algonquin Village of 
Powhatan.” 


would be infinitely worthwhile simply 





tures 
for the picture it gives so vividly of this pio 
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neer settlement, and the atmosphere it succeeds 
One 
must carry away with him the mental picture 
that 
where real people are engaged in the very neces- 
life. 


The old well close by the stockade; the oxcart, 


» remarkably to fix upon the 


Ss 


screen. 


of the scenes in early frontier village, 


sary occupations of every-day frontier 


mired in the mud of the vil- 
and 


its solid wheels 


lage street; the gates always guarded, 
open only to allow the men to go out to till 
the fields; the court martial where Dale’s strict 
rule sentences a man to death; the crowd flock- 
ing to the execution; the High Marshal’s coun- 
cil table; the colony coming to view the ‘captive 
Indian maiden and the celebration in the Indian 


village of the wedding of their princess. 
For the first time on the screen, history is 


given meaning and life 


Film Reviews 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 


The Romance of the Republic (A series of 
itself)—An 
story” of the workings of the 
ments of the federal 
discovered by Mr. and Mrs. 


ten subjects, each a unit in “inside 
various depart 
government as they are 
Citizen, who visit 
each in turn, and who learn much that it would 
be well for every American, young or old, to 
know about his government. 

There is much 
in the 


adapted for use in connectio 


excellent material contained 


series, which on the whole is well 


instruction 


with 


in history, civics or Americanization. From a 


serious fault t 


teaching standpoint, the most 
be found with the reels, in the opinion of thi 


writer, is their excessively long, and loosely 


written, introductory titles, 
deavor to be oratorical and impressive, fall far 


child, and result 


which, in their en 
short of comprehension for thx 
waste footage. 


National Non 


in considerable 

(Distributed by 
tion Pictures, Inc.) 

Each reel is summarized below 

Department of State (1 reel)—As an intro 
duction to the series, the reel opens with som: 
general views of Capitol 
itself, statues of Washington and Lincoln and 
a beautiful view of the new Memorial 
Mr. and Mrs. Citizen are arriving at the 
railroad station, 
grimage,” and are welcomed by the 
sioners of the District of Columbia at the lat 
ters’ headquarters. 

They first visit the 


the capital city, the 


Lincoln 
seen 


“patriotic pil 


ready for their 


Commis 


Department of 


Theatrical Mo- 


State, 


here the Great Seal of the United States is the 


center of attraction for them, and they see it 


placed on a document. Flashes are shown of 
between the United States 


and the Emancipation 


the text of a treaty 
nd Great Britain, 
Proclamation, as examples of documents which 
emain in the custody of the State Department. 
One learns that ceremonial calls by members 
of the Diplomatic Corps upon the Secretary of 
State are matters of form rigorously observed, 
and 


p issport div ision. 


a glimpse is given of the workings of the 


Department of the Treasury (1 reel)—One of 
the most interesting of the series, showing as 
it does some of the work of the “great national 
There is a good panorama of 


Building, as Mr. and Mrs. Citizen 


fiscal agency 
the Treasury 
approach it, and the reel discloses views of the 
ictive and the reserve vaults of the treasury, 
the army of clerks who count millions of dollars 
daily, and the process of cancelling old money 
with a punching machine, chopping it to bits 
ind in a macerator, reducing it to a pulp. A 
phase of the work of the department which is 
perhaps littl 


mutilated 


appreciated, is the identifying of 
money for redemption—several ex- 
amples of which painstaking work are shown. 


An entertainingly instructive reel. 


reels)—A 
heterogeneous collection of views illustrative of 
War Department— 
with the connection between them not always 


clear, and 


War Department (2 more or less 


activities of the 


Val ious 


the séquence of thought sometimes 
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doubtful and difficult to follow. Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen first visit the buildings of the depart- 
ment; then follow several scenes of marching 
troops back from their victory in the World 
War. A relic of “our old-time martial history,” 
Fort Washington, once the 
General Washington, is interestingly 
Enlistment then comes in for its share of atten- 


headquarters of 


shown. 


tion in a scene of a sentry officer on duty, to 
whom comes a civilian saying, “I want to be 
a soldier just like you.” 

At Fort Myer, there are horsemen and stunts 
Also number of 
scenes in France, recorded in film by the Army 
Signal Corps. More manoeuvers of the Light 
Artillery companies at Fort Myer follow, and 


of riding. included are a 


Again a leap takes us 
to scenes in Walter Reed Hospital, where con- 


a “cut-in” of Pershing. 


taught 
examples of 


cared for and 
the 
Inadequate titling adds 


to the confusion of the sequence. 


valescent soldiers are 


trades. A number of their 


work are on display. 


Department of Justice (1 reel)—A _ subject 


doubtless more difficult of pictorial handling 
than some of the others. There is shown first 
the New York City training school of the 


Bureau of Investigation. As an example of the 
work of the Department a case is chosen of a 
clerk tempted to 
warned by a vision of justice, impersonated by 
the robed figure of a woman. She bids 
follow himself. He searches 
bulletin boards on which are posted the familiar 
the 
and bombs of some maniacs who have sought 


who, appropriate funds, is 
him 


her and see for 


forms of notice, and we are shown tools 
to destroy lives'and property—as for example 
the slugs used in the Wall Street explosion, 
which were the clues that led to the investiga- 
tion. After witnessing a scene of considerable 
violence, the drama is concluded when the clerk 
decides to return the money. 


Post Office Department (1 reel)—Again, one 
of the better numbers of the series, presenting 


its subject concisely and coherently. Beginning 


with the creed of the Postal Service, it shows 
the largest American flag ever made, which 
hangs below the skylight in the Post Office 


3uilding in Washington. 

The scenes tell the story of a letter dropped 
in a corner mail box, collected, and put through 
the 
Especially interesting are views 


the various processes until taken by de- 
livery carrier. 


of the pickup and sorting tables, the automatic 


DEPARTMENT 
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stamp cancellor, the automatic distributing ma- 
chine in the city post office at Washington, 
D. C., and the clerks tying and labeling out- 


going mail bags. In the mail car the letters 
are again sorted and the mail truck is seen 
arriving at a post office with incoming mail 


which every carrier sorts for himself. 

\ picture version of the department’s work 
which cannot fail to give a clearer idea of, and 
a better respect for, the immense business con- 
ducted so systematically by the Postal Service. 


Department of the Navy (1 reel)—The scope 


of the work of the department is suggested, 
which have come 


The Marine 


and Farragut’s words quoted 
to express the spirit of the Navy. 


Band is shown marching, and scenes at sea 


include “breaking the colors,” preparing to fire 
a gun, the shot, explosion of a depth bomb, 


and scenes of a submarine sighted, fired upon, 


and the oil on the water—so put together as 
to suggest time sequence. 
Some of the most interesting views in the 


reel are those showing an airplane “taking off” 
from a ship at sea, and the Navy “blimp” in 


flight over the city. 

Department of the Interior (2 reels)—The 
subject seeks to give an idea of the functions of 
the various bureaus of the department, begin- 
the As an 


example of its 


ning with Reclamation Service 


work are shown some 


location” 


“on in its irrigation projects, which 
are not always comprehensive because the 
closeups are given without the larger views 


preceding which would fix the relationship of 
the detail Then follow 
sagebrush 


shown. some excellent 
the 


transformation 


views of desert and its later 


into a flourishing orchard. 


The National Park Service is represented by 


some scenes of wild life—and then there is a 


sudden and abrupt change of scene from buf- 


falos to helium, which is being experimented 
with in the Chemical Laboratory of the De- 
partment. Considerable footage is devoted to 


the Bureau 


and the importance of helium in the 


the research work being done for 
of Mines, 
development of dirigible flying. 

Demonstrating the activities of the Bureau of 
Mines in the field 
and first-aid work. 

The 


finish, 


are scenes showing rescue 


Indian Service brings the subject to a 


with some views of reservation homes 


and some Indians in native calling on 


Wash- 


garb 


the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 





scenes i 
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Excellent Entertainment—of the Proper Kind 


Pathe not only specializes in pictures of the true educational type, but also in pictures that, 
while they instruct, also offer unusual entertainment 

Two new series of short length pictures of the latter type are now offered and highly recom- 
mended. 


Indian Frontier Series 
Two Parts Each | 


Presenting absolutely truthful stories of early Arapahoe Indian life in the days when the 
white man was still a stranger; powerful, dramatic, colorful and novel. 


Grantland Rice’s Sportlights 


One Part Each 
Each illustrates some phase of sport, as seen by one of the country’s greatest authorities,— 
the editor of the “American Golfer.” They are beautiful, thrilling, informational. 
| 


For information concerning these and other Pathe pictures suitable for non-theatrical show- 


~ PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


Educational Department 


35 West 45th St., New York 




















ington. The contrast between former and pres cellaneous views. The work of the Bureau of 
ent activities of the Indian is calculated to be \nimal Industry is touched upon, and govern- 
entertaining as well as instructive. ment inspection of packing houses briefly 
Department of Agriculture (1 reel)—Ther: — 
is better connection between the various phases Department of Commerce (1 reel)—It is 
of the subject in this reel than in some of the tated that the business of the department is 
others dealing with a number of different ac to champion American interests in the markets 
tivities. Mr. and Mrs. Citizen are seen in the f the world, and a map is reproduced which 
Park before the buildings of the Department, shows where trade agents are stationed, with 
and some views in the National Forests speak lines leading from all these cities to Washing- 
for the work of the Forest Service. Road build ton. Yet the most interesting (pictorially, at 
ing, and the work of the Forest Patrol are fur least) part of the reel is that showing some 
ther shown, followed by glimpses of a forest f the work of the Lighthouse Service, which 
fire and the desolation in its wake. takes care of our coasts and channels. At the 


The interest of the Department in developing supply base are seen some buoys with the 





new varieties of plants is seen; for example, in inchors that hold them in place; the light- 
the case of wheat, various plants displayed in hous¢ and buoy chart of New York harbor is 
nurseries and greenhouses, the naval orang displayed and there are scenes at sea 
tree (the reel shows the original, from which showing the hoisting of a buoy on board a 
were propagated all the seedless oranges in tender ship, its gas tank and the method of 
America, and an orchard of the descendants) lighting a buoy. Splendid scenes show it being 
the date tree, and some flowers with which put overboard, and there is included a view 
the Department has experimented. of the giant buoy which marks the entrance to 
Bee culture is a phase of the Department's Ambrose Channel. Several lightships are also 
work, as well as the protection and preser\ photographed 
tion of bird life, represented by several mis The Bureau of Fisheries is not neglected, 
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with its important work of propagating food 
fish. A closeup shows the eggs being stripped 
from the female fish, and views—too brief to 
mean much to anyone who has never seen a 
hatchery—suggest the way in which the young 
fish are cared for. 

Another lighthouse—and the reel brings us 
to. views of the seal herd on the Pribiloff 
Islands, the regulation of hunting here being 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Commerce. The “Seal of Affection” would de- 
light a youthful audience, though it is doubtful 
whether the result would add to the effective- 
ness of the lesson. 


Department of Labor (1 reel)—The adminis- 
tration of immigration laws as a function of the 
department brings us almost at once to views 
of Ellis Island and some typical groups of 
immigrants. The United States Employment 
Service and the Board of Conciliation are rep- 
resented—the latter in the case of a heated dis- 
pute between capital and labor, in which the 
department’s representative fades in—and out— 
advising them that they mutually de- 
pendent. 

Without warning the reel jumps to Arlington, 
with exceptionally good views of Lee’s home, 
the Memorial Cemetery, the mast of the old 
battleship Maine, and the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. Mr. and Mrs. Citizen 
concluded their pilgrimage, and after a wordy 
epilogue in title, they are shown back in their 
hotel, chatting over the teacups in elation over 
the greatness of their country. 


are 


have 





George Washington (1 reel) (Vitagraph) 
(Kineto)—After a brief review of his early 
biography, the reel shows the Old Elm at 
Cambridge where Washington took command 
of the armies of the Revolution, followed by 
a picture of his headquarters. A reproduction 
of the painting Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware, leads to the story of that dark winter of 
1777-78. The field of Valley Forge is shown 
as it appears today, and we are taken back a 
century and a half to visualize the scene as it 
may have been then. The men of the half- 
frozen Continental army are shown on guard, 
and Washington himself, in his headquarters, 
is saved from utter despair only by the encour- 
agement of the young Alexander Hamilton. 
Considerable footage is given the scene between 
the two men—rather too much, considering the 
fact that no action is involved, and also that 
Washington as he is impersonated bears little 
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resemblance to the Father of His Country, as 
we are used to picture him. 

Several fine views are given of Mount Ver- 
non, and the Potomac as seen from Washing- 
ton’s estate, the church at Alexandria where he 
Federa! Hall, 

York City, 


once vestryman, now the 


New 


office as 


was 
Sub-Treasury in where he 
took the oath of President, 
Washington Monument in the 
honors him by bearing his name. 

Some good use is made of double exposure 
76” haunt- 


and the 


city which 


to convey the idea of the “Spirit of 
ing scenes of Washington’s headquarters and 
the hills of Valley Forge—an illusion of being 
taken backward into history which is violently 
disturbed by some of the modern aspects which 
were permitted to intrude. There need have 
been no 1923 automobile spinning over a road 
through the battlefield, nor a typical sightseer 
at the church in Alexandria. 

One of the Great American Statesman Series 

Benjamin Franklin (1 reel) (Vitagraph) 
(Kineto)—An adequate picture-biography, true 
to the Franklin as history has 
come to with the 


appropriate be- 


character of 


know him. Starting boy 
candle light—an 
ginning, Franklin’s 


by his love of books—the reel goes on to show 


reading by 
since career is so marked 
the boy helping his father at the latter’s trade 
of candle maker and soap boiler. These scenes, 
though brief, are among the best in the reel. 


Franklin’s 


trance into the city where later he was to play 


‘he incident connected with en- 


such an important part, are here reproduced— 
the young man—strolling along with the loaf 
of bread under his arm, and encountering the 
His treatment of his patrons 
management of the 
The reel 


views of the great print- 


girl who laughed. 
on the question of the 


Pennsylvania Gazette is well acted. 
includes present day 
ing establishment he founded, as well as the 
University of Pennsylvania, which grew out of 
the Academy Franklin helped to start in Phila- 
delphia. 

The the whistle, in Franklin’s 


boyhood, is overemphasized, and rather misses 


epis¢ de of 


the mark as it is presented in the reel—the boy 
being rebuked for having paid four times as 
much for the whistle as it was worth, instead 
of being called to account for his disobedience 
and which from 
would more 

whole, however, the subject is well worth whi'c 


disturbance, the pantomime 


have been far logical. On the 
showing 

A number in the 
Series. 


Great American Statesmen 
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The Story of the Star Spangled Banner (2 reel) 
(Pictorial Clubs)—This is not the oft-pic- 


“ 


tured “Betsy Ross” theme, with the making 
of the famous flag. It is a dramatic picturiza 
tion of the life of Francis Scott Key from 
boyhood to the War of 1812, a genuine his- 
torical contribution to the broad panorama 
of American history. 

The story culminates with the incidents 
leading to the imprisonment of Key on board 
the British frigate, the all-night battle of Fort 
McHenry, with Key as the helpless and agon- 
ized spectator of his country’s crisis, and 
finally the dawn that showed the victory and 
brought the inspiration for writing the famous 
poem. Few spectators, young or old, can see 
this picture without having their blood stirred 
and their knowledge of a little-known bit of 
our history greatly enriched and vivified 


SCIENCE 


Life Functions of Animals No. 1— The 
Amoeba (1 reel) Kineto—The introduction 
deals with the life functions common to all 
animals—such as nutrition, digestion and respir- 





and the subject itself shows how thess 
+] 


ation 
same life functions are carried on in 1¢ 
simplest of all animals, the Amoeba. 

There are several good microscopic views of 
this little animal, but for the purposes of study, 
animated drawings are used to show structure 
and movements impossible to see properly in 
the living specimen. The manner of th 
amoeba’s locomotion is clearly illustrated, as 
well as the method of obtaining food, digesting 
and assimilating it, and flowing away from 
indigestible wastes. Respiration is shown with 
the aid of careful animation, and the amoeba 
is demonstrated to be sensitive to outside 
stimuli. 

Reproduction of the simplest type is 


“graphically” illustrated, and the various stages 


of cell division traced until the new animal 
begins its independent life, possessed of all the 
characteristics of the original amoeba. 

An ideal film study for Biology or Natur 


Study. 


The Romance of Life (1 reel) (Hodkinson) 
Proposing to answer the question, “Who a1 
we, and where do we come from,” it is a survey 
of the story of “mankind in the making.” 

A brief summary is given of early earth 
history from its beginnings as a mere hot, life- 
less mass in space, until its exterior hardened 
and wrinkled in great folds. Again, Bray ani 
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The New 
STILL- 
PICTURE 
Shutter 


On the 
ZENITH 
Motion Picture 
Projector 





Tested by 
years ol 
efthcient 

performance 


Makes it possible to stop fo, 

a still picture any time, withou 
danger of injuring the film. 
__ The Zenith is especially adapted for schools, churches and similat 
institutions, industrial concerns, railway and steamship com «i+ + 
and all others with whom clear, steady, flickerless projection is im- 
portant, and portability is an advantage. 

Equipped with Mazda lamp and with motor, both adaptable to 
any standard lighting current. May be had with or without stere- 
opticoa for showing slides or views. Stereopticon quickly and easily 
attached or detached. 

The Zenith produces sharp and clear pictures up to 100 feet and 
over, Uses standard films only. The selection of standard films is 
almost unlimited. 

Simple and easy to operate. Light in weight, less than 60 lbs. 
Dependable, adaptable, sturdy and established. Endorsed by users; 
guaranteed. The moderate price appeals to those who desire dura- 
ble and standard equipment at reasonable cost. Send for il- 
lustrative and descriptive booklet. No obligation, 


SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 
310-A West Second Street Duluth, Minn. 











mation is responsible for some of the high 
points in the reel. Water is shown to have 
gathered in the depressions, and debris from 
higher levels collected to form layers of mud 
and sand in the water. These strata later be- 
come exposed to view through the work of 
rivers which have cut great canyons into the 
land. 

Thus was the stage set for the wonder which 
one day happened, and life appeared. Excel- 
lent microscopic views show the amoeba, the 
lowest and most primitive form, but possessing 
protoplasm, which in the larger plants and ani- 
mals is shown divided into many cells. 

Life, first developing in water, later takes on 
land forms, and some of the resulting adapta- 
tions are interestingly shown. Some of the 
various classes of land animals are introduced 
to illustrate evolution toward higher forms. 
Crees and shrubs put forth flowers, seeds were 
scattered, and the earth became a place for the 
highest mammal to develop. 

The subject as a whole is treated in a dig- 
nified, scholarly fashion, and is well suited to 
school showings. Its science, while true in the 
main, will perhaps not bear too close a scru- 
tiny in the statements it rather naively puts 
forth. The mention of protoplasm—the live 
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«MINUSA® 


Portable Screens 





INSURE HEALTHY EYES 


Samples and literature upon request 


MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


You Must Have the 
New Bass Catalog! 


This new 52 page book is your 
guide to correct buyingin Motion 
Picture Cameras, Projectors, and 
Supplies. Price lowest. Quality 
and Service as only Bass knows 
Write or wire for your copy today. 





how to give. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. 210-109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 

















substance—leads to the statement, “because it 
is alive, it moves;” in the story of the develop- 
ment of sea animals we read, “Some became 
covered with scales and began to move about 
with a swimming motion;” “Water forms in- 
creased in numbers, until there was no longer 
room in the bottom of the sea. They sought 
the land and learned to live there as comfort- 
ably as in the water.” Science, to be made un- 
derstandable in so brief a review, must perhaps 
simplify its truths. 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


The Great White North (4 reels) American 
Motion Picture Corporation—An account of 
Rasmussen’s dash for the Pole, and a fascinat- 
ing scenic record of far northern lands. Start 
ing out from the harbor of Copenhagen, the 
Shetland Islands are passed; views of the 
Greenland coast and a harbor at the southern 
tip of the island are shown, as well as scenes 
of cattle raising, and fishing with nets for 
salmon. Views of shark fishing off the Green- 
land coast are as fine as any to be found in 
film. 

Julianehaab is seen 
here as in other northern lands, the population, 
male and female, is largely engaged in the han- 
dling of fish. The girls of Greenland, however, 
demonstrate their ability to enjoy a merry time 
when work is over. 

A visit from the king of Denmark is the occa- 
sion for a demonstration of water sports and 
skill in handling their strange craft. 

Resuming the journey, the 
northward to a waste of sea and frozen blue, 
with splendid views of rock cliffs on shore and 
floating bergs at sea. A white polar bear is 
pursued through the water, killed and hauled 
aboard. 

At Cape York in northern Greenland, polar 


from the harbor, and 


vessel passes 


Eskimos are added to the party and the expe- 
dition takes to sledges with dog teams. Fine 
Arctic follow, as the 
sledges traverse its great expanse of inland ice 
—‘“the vast flat covering of Greenland’—until 
others to 


views of the country 


Rasmussen, leaving the return, 
chooses a picked few to accompany him 
the trackless wastes of the unknown.” 
A subject with everything to recommend it, 
put together with a good sense for what is 


fascinating, instructional and entertaining. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Electricity in the Motor Car (6 reels) North 
Y—A 


very complete treatment of the subject, excep- 


“into 


East Electric Company, Rochester, N. 
. , 


tionally well organized and illustrated with ex 
cellent animation. 

It begins with a brief history of electricity 
and summarizes some of the inventions which 
have put electricity to work in the home; in 
the city—for lighting and rapid transportation 
—in the operation of the radio, in the x-ray and 
the electric furnace. 

The development of the motor car of today 
is shown to have been impossible without elec- 
lights, etc., the 
automobile. 


tricity for ignition, veritable 
nerve system of the The little 
animated figures which appear throughout the 
various parts, 
lighting and 


reels assemble the 
generator, spark plugs, 
switch, battery, etc., and put them in place. 
Reels 2 and 3 deal with generating and start- 
ing, showing how the generator works, styles 
of mounting, and various types of generators 
which are used in cars, motor boats and tractor 


necessary 
ignition 


engines. “Why the starting motor starts” is 
explained in detail. 

Reel 4 deals with the 
generator; reel 5 with ignition, 
animation with excellent closeups of the engine, 


single unit starter- 


combining 
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ADVENTURING 
WITH THE COSMOPOLITAN EXPEDITION 


A six-reel story of Life, Travel and Adventure which takes the student from 
the United States to the Tropics of Central America. 


Fishing Hunting Sports 
Harpooning Sea Monsters Indian Life 
Scenic Wonders Wild Bird Life 
Terrapin Farming Mountain Climbing 
Native Industries Historical Places 


Not a dull moment in the six reels. 
Highly instructive. 


Singie reel films of our own make now ready for distribution. 


Sugar Industry of Central America Banana Industry 
Coffee Industry The Maya of Today 
Life as Others Lead It Still Waters 

When the Earth Rocks No H. C. L. Here 


And many other subjects of from one to five 
reels. Complete synopsis of any film on request. 


Bookings anywhere in the U. S 


COSMOPOLITAN EXPEDITION 


Headquarters P. O. Box 1662 


306-7-8 Townley Bldg. Miami, Fla. 




















showing exactly what happens in each cylinder, show sizing ring, clipper and picking sacks, the 
and how the cam must be timed to produce a_ latter specially constructed that they may be 
spark just when the gas in each cylinder is emptied without injury to the delicate fruit. 
ready for combustion, and the effect of slow To prepare the lemons for market, they are 
and fast speed of the engine upon combustion plunged into soapy water, cleansed by brushes, 
Various types of ignition equipment are dis sorted and packed according to size. 

played, such as are used in different motor Several views in an entertaining style close 
driven vehicles. the reel 


What little advertisement is brought into the COMEDY 
reels is entirely unobjectionable from an it 


} 


> ‘a ; ‘ Mud (2 reel) (Pictorial Clubs)—Here is a com- 
structional standpoint. Photography throug 


. edy of a distinctive kind. It is likely and 
out 1s excellent. . . : ig Sip 

Ss : otters plenty of nonsensical absurdity with- 
The Romance of a Lemon (1 reel) Castl 


out inciting to mischief or vulgarity. It is 
Films—lIn spite of the introduction which deals 


refined slapstick, with good old-fashioned mud 


furnishing most of the slap 
preventing seasickness, and although rather The film 


with the property possessed by lime juice 


pictures the difficulties of a good 
amateurly staged, the reel as a whole is a most but poor little boy, fond of a fickle little girl 


spats iit pede tents cultiontion. TH : 
interesting story of citrus fruit cultivation. b« ind thwarted constantly by a rich little bully 


ginning with fine views of lemon groves against whose costly toys are irresistibly attractive 
a snow-capped mountain background, the bud to the little girlk Mud and hard luck are dis- 
ding of twigs is shown, they are bathed to tributed freely throughout the film in one 
ward off insect pests, blossoms and fruits aré laughable situation after another. Yet the 
displayed, pruning and fumigating, burning oil comedy is not that of the usual theatrical 
at night to keep frost from the groves, irriga type. The hero does not leap upon the table 


tion, and picking operations—all come in as in the midst of a formal dinner and sit down 
parts of the process. The careful handling 


necessary is demonstrated, and picking scenes 


in the middle of a frosted cake; he does not 
start a free fight in a drawing room and de- 
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FPP DARKENED cha 


Princeton University, 
writes: 


“I consider the 
Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen a 
most important and 
far-reaching inven- 
tion as affecting ed- 
ucation. It supplies 
a very real need. 
Every educational in- For the sake of 
stitution in the coun- further details of 
try ought to be 


The TRANS-LUX 
daylight without darkening 


when desired. The 
is non-inflammable, can 
damage. It is made in any 


finer and 











DEPARTMENT 


DAYLIGHT SCREEN 
the room, 5 
ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. 
It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditions 
TRANS-LUX 
be cleaned and rolled up without nog oh ee 
size tor any purpose. any 

more economical 
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Cari E. Akeley. 
big game hunter and 
Curator of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Nat- 
can be used in ural History, writes: 
avoiding poor “he Trans-Lux 
Daylight Screen is a 
wonder. . . I am get- 
infinitely finer 
than I 





thus 


DAYLIGHT SCREEN ting 


projection 


other screen. 
ask Because of its bril- 
liancy, much smaller 
pictures may be used 
and this feature 


projection, 








equipped with these 
screens.” 





stroy quantities of valuable furnishings; he 
does not hurl pastry nor does he give an ex- 
ample of pure boorishness which serves for 
theatrical screen. The filn 


can be funny 


comedy on the 
shows that there 
do not offend taste. The 
unfortunate little hero.asleep, dreaming sweet 
revenge which is even more amusing than the 
a fitting climax 


accidents that 


story ends with the 


rest of the film and forms 
Children, and grown-ups, 


laugh over this picture with no unwholesom« 


can have a riotous 


after-results to follow. 





Rip Van Winkle Comes Back 


(Concluded from page 23) 


refer to it. Into this vocable he will compress 


those salient characteristics of appearance, use 
or behavior which are supported by a long line 
of previous associations, sloughing off all the 
unessential variations. 


a concept as his present limited opportunity for 


Having arrived such 


observation will promptly name 
the objects at least to himself. 

His next impulse will be to talk about it, to 
tell what he has seen. You may be absolutely 
certain that when he arrives at Sleepy Hollow, 
or before that, if he meets a human being, his 
first word will not relate to his long sleep or 
his equally mysterious awakening, but he will 
“What do you think I saw 


saw a boat, 


permits, he 


forthwith exclaim: 
as I was coming across the field? I 
or at least a sort of a 
don’t know 


by golly, a regular boat, 
boat, sailing through the air. I 
what the darned thing was, but all the 
I could call it by would be an 

Thus assuredly Rip 
in such terms as were afforded by good Hud- 
River Dutch for words to that effect. As 
before, every fresh 


name 
air-boat.” 
forth, or 


would hold 


son 


I believe we have said 
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alone makes a great 
appeal to me.”’ 














concept constitutes a new discovery for the 


much 
Archi- 


streets, 


individual and he yields instinctively to 


to expression that drove 


bathtub 


the same urge 


medes from his into the 


shouting “Eureka.” 
endeavor to 


shall 


mental pathway 


In our next article we 


travel this same from sensa- 


tion to conception in a regular classroom 


recitation 


Annual Meeting of the ie N. A. ¥.. 3 
(Concluded from page 18) 


just how to make our work the most telling for 


the future will be open for a free, frank and 


sincere discussion. 


The President most urgently requests all 


N.A. V. I. 
instruction to be on 
and to 


members of the and others who are 


interested in visual hand 
at all of these 
take part in 
Kindly 
will be in 


and 


sessions named above 


what we have before us to do. 


extend invitations to your friends who 


attendance at the N. E. A, to 
hear what is being accomplished 
visual instruction throughout the 


meet 
with us 
field of 
country. 

The President wishes also to call attention to 
the splendid opportunity that will be afforded 
to inspect the work of the Art Institute 
the Field especial attention is 
given to 
closely related to the public 

Further announcements concerning these op- 
will be pr 


in the 


and of 
Museum, where 


being phases of visual instruction 


school problems. 
distribution 


portunities epared for 


before we convene, 

Again let me urge 
whether school people, 
organizations, or 


all interested in visual 


instruction, civic wel- 
parent-teacher 


Education to meet 


fare clubs, 


members of with 


Boards of 


us and exchange ideas for the general good 


the public school system 
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IBLE DRAMAS | 


' Told in a new way 
Write or phone for our illustrated booklet on 


AS WE FORGIVE 


The Story of 


Paul’s Epistle to Philemon 


With a modern parallel which applies this won- 
derful story to our modern life. This is but 
one of our many productions. Complete 
catalogue mailed on request. 


PICTORIAL CLUBS, Inc. 


350 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN F. BURHORN, Manager ALLAN J. NORRIS, Manager 
CHICAGO BRANCH DETROIT BRANCH 


808 So. Wabash Avenue 338 John R. Street 
Phone: Wabash 9252-9253 Phone: Cadillac 3909 
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For safety’s sake, use— 


KASTMAN 
SAFETY FILM 


The operator may be inexperienced 
and the projection machine un- 
enclosed, but the audience is secure 
because the film 1s. safe. 


Identifiable for quality by ‘“‘Eastman” 
and “‘Kodak’’; and for safety by 
“Safety” —stenciled in 4/ack letters 
in the transparent margin. 


Eastman Safety Film is furnished in 
two widths, 1 3/8 inches and 1 1/10 
inches, Eastman perforation. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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